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QUESTIONS  OF  THE  HOUR. 


A REVIEW  OF  THE  JEWISH  FIELD 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  19TH 
CENTURY.* 

Rev.  Louis  Meyer J Hopkinton , la. 

In  the  closing  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century  no  missionary  labored  among  the 
Jews,  though  here  and  there  a child  of 
God  raised  his  voice  among  the  chosen 
people,  telling  them  of  their  rejected  Mes- 
siah, and  only  one  society  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the.  gospel  to  the  Jews  was  in 
existence.  The  Institutum  Judaicum  in 
Halle,  founded  by  the  pious  Callenberg 
in  1728,  for  the  preparation,  of  mission- 
aries to  the  Jews,  had  been  abandoned  in 
1792,  a victim  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
German  Rationalism.  The  Moravians, 
who  had  entered  upon  the  work  among 
the  Jews  with  great  enthusiasm  in  1739, 
sending  Rabbi  Samuel  Lieberkuehn  to 
Amsterdam  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his 
Jewish  brethren,  had  become  discouraged 
and  abandoned  the  work  soon  after  the 
death  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  1760.  The 
Esdras  Edzard  Institution  in  Hamburg, 
founded  in  1667,  was  the  only  society,  so 
far  as  we  know,  which  labored  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Jews  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  could  report  a few  conversions 
almost  every  year.  In  England,  France, 
America  and  all  other  countries  no  atten- 

*  This  valuable  article  appeared  in  the  October  number  of 
the  “ Jewish.  Era,"  and  it  republished  far  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  do  not  see  that  quarterly. 


tion  was  paid  to  the  benighted  Jew.  While 
the  gospel  was  carried  with  ever-increas- 
ing zeal  to  the  heathen,  the  children  of 
Abraham  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

Yet  God  had  not  forgotten  them ! The 
morning  was  very  near.  Joseph  Samuel 
Christian  Frederick  Frey,  predestined 
by  the  Lord  to  become  the  father  of  mod- 
ern Jewish  missions,  had  been  baptized 
in  1798,  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  found  him  in  the  Mission- 
ary Seminary  in  Berlin,  where  he  was 
preparing  himself  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  Before  the  century  had  far 
advanced,  the  Lord  opened  the  way,  and 
in  1805  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Jews  in  London,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  1809 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity Amongst  the  Jews  was  formed  by 
Frey,  Way  and  others,  and  soon  mission- 
ary societies  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  Jews  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  New  York  “Society  for 
Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews” 
received  its  charter  on  April  14,  1820. 
The  Berlin  “Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tianity Amongst  the  Jews”  was  formed  in 
1822.  The  Basle  “Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Israel”  saw  the  light  in  1830.  The 
year  1838  brought  an  increased  enthu- 
siasm for  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews, 
when  McCheyne,  Bonar,  Keith  and  Black 
were  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
“to  visit  and  inquire  after  the  scattered 
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Jews.”  To  the  Church  of  Scotland  God 
gave  the  great  honor  to  first  undertake 
Jewish  work  as  a Church,  and  she  started 
her  first  missions  among  the  Jews  in 
Pesth  and  Jassy  in  1841.  Since  then 
society  has  followed  society  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Jews,  denomination  after 
denomination  has  obeyed  the  Master’s  call 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  J ew,  until  now, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, wre  find  119  societies  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Jews,  employing  more 
than  800  missionaries  in  246  stations  (see 
my  “Christian  Efforts  Among  the  Jews” 
in  Jewish  Era , April  15,  1900).  Of  these 
societies  we  find  thirty-seven  in  Great 
Britain,  eighteen  in  Germany,  five  in 
Scandinavia,  four  in  the  Netherlands,  two 
in  France,  seven  in  the  remaining  parts 
of  Europe,  two  in  Africa,  six  in  Asia, 
four  in  Australia  and  thirty-four  in  Amer- 
ica. Such  is,  in  general  terms,  the  state 
of  the  Jewish  field  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  present  century.  We  do  not  intend  to 
enter  upon  a discussion  of  the  several  so- 
cieties, nor  do  we  want  to  discuss  the 
number  of  converts  and  baptisms,  since 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  to  meas- 
ure the  success  of  any  missionary  labor  by 
the  number  of  converts  and  baptisms. 

The  most  encouraging  fact,  as  we  con- 
sider the  Jewish  missionary  field,  is  per- 
haps the  fact  that  during  this  century  so 
many  denominations  have  entered  upon 
the  Jewish  work  as  such,  and  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  day  be  not  very  far  off 
when  Jewish  work  shall  have  the  same 
rank  with  foreign  missionary  work  in 
the  councils  of  the  churches.  The  fol- 
lowing denominations  are  to-day  engaged 
in  Jewish  work  (we  add  the  year  in  which 
the  work  commenced)  : The  Episcopal 

Churches  of  England  (1815),  Ireland 
(1889),  Australia  (1890)  and  America 
(1842,  resp.  1878),  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (1840),  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 


(1843),  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
England  (1871),  Ireland  (1841),  Aus- 
tralia (Victoria  1896),  and  America 
(1870),  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Ger- 
many (1822,  resp.  1871),  Scandinavia 
(1856  and  1865),  and  America  (1878), 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America  (1894),  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  North  America 
(1899),  and  others.  The  oldest  society 
is  the  Esdras  Edzard  Institution  in  Ham- 
burg, founded  in  1667. 

The  largest  society,  and  the  most  in- 
fluential of  all,  is  undoubtedly  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
Amongst  the  Jews  (Church  of  England), 
founded  in  1809.  It  employs  226  mis- 
sionaries in  fifty  stations,  and  has  an  in- 
come of  about  $190,000.  The  largest  un- 
denominational society  is  the  Mildmay 
Mission  to  the  Jews  in  London,  founded 
by  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  in  1876.  It  em- 
ploys sixty-five  workers  in  nine  stations, 
and  has  an  income  of  $45,000.  Its  chief 
work  is  the  free  distribution  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  New  Testament. 

Among  the  numerous  missions  in  the 
United  States,  the  Chicago  Hebrew  Mis- 
sion deserves  especial  mention,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  as  on  account  of  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent management  and  the  great  influ- 
ence it  is  exerting  upon  other  missions. 
It  is  interdenominational,  was  established 
in  1887  by  that  great  lover  of  Israel,  Wm. 
Blackstone,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  incorporated  Jewish  Mission  in 
America. 

When  we  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  gospel  is  brought  to  the  Jews,  we  find 
several  things  of  great  interest.  In  gen- 
eral, the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  con- 
sidered the  chief  means  of  reaching  the 
stiff-necked  Jews — and  so  it  ought  to  be — ■ 
and,  in  addition  to  preaching,  all  the 
larger  societies  sustain  well-ordered 
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schools,  reading  rooms  and  free  dispen- 
saries. Since  the  Jews  are  an  intellectual 
people  and  in  general  well  educated  in 
their  religion  and  language,  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature  claims  a more  prominent 
place  in  Jewish  work  than  in  any  other, 
and  the  missionary  to  the  Jews  has  to  be 
well  supplied  with  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ments and  tracts  in  the  different  lan- 
guages used  by  the  race  (Hebrew,  Yiddish, 
German,  Russian,  Spanish,  etc.).  Rev. 
John  Wilkinson,  of  the  Mildmay  Mission 
in  London,  was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  distribute  the  New  Testament  (in 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish)  freely  among  the 
scattered  Jews,  and  he  has  done  a great 
work  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  well  worth  our  no- 
tice that  to-day  any  worthy  missionary  to 
the  Jews  is  provided  freely  with  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  New  Testaments  by  the 
Mildmay  Mission,  of  which  the  Chicago 
Hebrew  Mission  is  the  sole  agent  in  this 
country. 

During  the  last  years  Marcus  Bergmann 
has  translated  the  Old  Testament  into 
Yiddish,  and  a society  has  been  formed 
for  the  distribution  of  this  quite  expen- 
sive book. 

Since  the  work  is  considered  peculiarly 
difficult,  men  are  continually  looking 
around  for  new  methods  of  work.  M.  M. 
Ben  Oliel,  of  the  Kilburn  Mission  to  the 
Jews  in  London,  writes  and  prints  pam- 
phlets of  his  own,  and  sends  them  by  mail 
to  “educated,  wealthy  and  busy”  Jews. 
Wm.  Greene,  of  the  Postal  Mission  to  the 
Jews  in  London,  approaches  the  Jews  in 
personal  letters,  while  A.  E.  Abraham- 
son,  of  the  Hebrew  Christian  Message  in 
London,  asks  Hebrew  Christians  for  testi- 
monials of  their  religious  experience,  and 
sends  these  testimonials  to  the  Jews. 
Wurts  and  Brown,  in  Philadelphia, 
started  in  1898  the  Jewish  Bible  Shop 
Window  Mission.  Open  Bibles  in  Hebrew, 


Yiddish,  German  and  Russian,  as  well  as 
tracts  in  different  languages,  are  laid  in 
. the  show  window  of  a store  in  the  Jewish 
quarter,  to  attract  the  passing  Jew.  The 
pages  are  turned  every  day,  to  cause  in- 
quirers to  return,  and  Bibles,  New  Testa- 
ments and  religious  papers  are  distributed 
freely  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  store. 
Bible  Shop  Windows  of  this  kind  are 
established  in  eight  or  nine  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  claim  to  have  abun- 
dant success.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  these  Shop  Window  Missions  are 
a step  forward  or  not.  Dunlop,  of  Phila- 
delphia, established  in  1898  “Open  Air 
Work  among  the  Jews,”  traveling  over 
the  country  and  preaching  to  the  Jews  in 
the  streets.  Prof.  Stroeter  became  in 
1899  an  “Evangelist  in  Israel,”  and  is 
now  traveling  and  preaching  in  Russia 
and  Poland. 

A few  missionaries  are  teaching  the 
Jews  that  doctrine  which  was  so  clearly 
condemned  by  the  first  council  at  Jerusa- 
lem ; but  their  number  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  spent  annually  in  missionary 
work  among  the  Jews  we  can  give  only 
an  estimate.  We  believe  that  during  1899 
about  one  million  dollars  was  spent. 

It  now  remains  that  we  consider  the 
field  itself.  Missionary  work  among  the 
Jews  is  to-day  carried  on  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  wherever  the  Jew  is  found 
to-day  the  gospel  is  preached  to  him. 
Yet,  while  some  parts  of  the  field  have  only 
one  missionary  for  more  than  200,000 
Jews,  other  parts  are  simultaneously  oc- 
cupied by  missionaries  of  different  so- 
cieties, which  often  not  only  work  not  in 
harmony,  but  oppose  each  other  vehe- 
mently. We  hope  that  the  new  century  will 
bring  about  harmony  among  the  different 
societies  so  that  the  field  may  be  properly 
divided  and  cultivated,  and  money  be  no 
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longer  squandered  by  sending  new  mis- 
sionaries to  fields  already  occupied  by 
other  societies. 

If  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  soil,  that 
is,  at  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  toward 
Christianity  and  toward  the  missionary 
who  brings  the  gospel  to  them,  we  can 
naturally  only  speak  in  general  terms, 
which  admit  of  exceptions  in  particular 
localities.  Yet  we  can  truly  say  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  Christianity 
is  far  more  favorable  in  the  present  day 
than  it  has  been  at  any  period  since  Apos- 
tolic times,  and  the  hostile  opposition  of 
the  orthodox  as  well  as  the  reformed  or 
rationalistic  Jew  is  greatly  diminished 
and  mitigated.  But  we  must  be  careful 
to  discern  between  the  attitude  toward 
Christianity  and  the  attitude  toward  the 
missionary.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we 
can  only  say  that  very  much  depends  on 
the  missionary  himself.  The  Hebrew 
Christian  meets  naturally  greater  difficul- 
ties than  the  Gentile,  for  the  old  prejudice 
against  the  “apostate”  Jew  remains  un- 
changed, although  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion has  covered  it  a little.  Add  to  this 
prejudice  the  fact  that  Gentile  Christians, 
especially  in  America,  often  think  that 
any  Jew  who  claims  to  be  converted  is  a 
missionary  whether  he  be  educated  or  not, 
and  that  many  missionaries  sent  out  in 
this  manner,  whether  they  be  frauds  or 
not,  are  a hindrance  to  real  missionary 
work  among  the  Jews,  and  you  have  the 
main  reason  why  work  among  the  Jews  is 
to-day  not  as  prosperous  as  we  would  like 
to  see  it.  The  last  years,  however,  have 
taught  the  Christians  the  lesson  that  J ew- 
ish  missionaries  must  be  just  as  well  pre- 
pared for  the  work  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen,  and  the  Institutum  Judaicum 
Delitzschianum  in  Leipzig,  the  Institu- 
tum Judaicum  in  Berlin  and  other  schools 
of  the  same  kind  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 


In  general,  however,  the  attitude  of  the 
Jews  toward  the  missionaries  has  become 
an  attitude  of  polite  inquiry,  and,  though 
the  audiences  in  Jewish  mission  chapels 
are  still  small,  vehement  interruptions 
and  open  outbreaks  of  violent  hostility 
become  less  and  less  frequent.  Open-air 
preaching  seems  to  be  most  offensive  yet, 
though  it  is  quite  successful  in  particu- 
lar localities.  Missionary  schools  and 
kindergartens  are  well  attended,  free  read- 
ing rooms  are  heartily  welcomed,  and 
both  have  certainly  a softening  influence 
upon  the  Jewish  people;  and  even  the 
curses  of  the  enraged  rabbis  can  no  longer 
keep  their  sick  parishioners  from  the  free 
dispensary  and  the  Christian  hospital. 
The  Zionist  movement  seems  to  me  a 
great  hindrance,  rather  than  a help,  to 
missionary  effort  among  the  Jews,  since 
it  puts  great  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
“the  acquisition  of  a publicly  and  rightly 
assured  home  for  the  millions  of  perse- 
cuted Jews”  is  the  only  salvation  of 
Israel.  The  true  cause  of  Israel’s  suffer- 
ing and  dispersion — the  rejection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — is  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  Jew  is  taught  to  look  for 
temporal  prosperity  only.  The  great  an- 
nual gatherings,  however,  the  Zionist  con- 
gresses which  are  attended  by  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  Jewish  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  give  the  missionaries 
good  opportunities  to  speak  to  the  dele- 
gates individually  of  the  true  salvation  of 
Israel. 

After  all,  when  we  look  over  the  field 
we  can  truly  say,  “The  fields  are  white 
to  harvest.”  The  dry  bones  are  shaking 
and  coming  together ! 

And  the  laborers?  They  are  few  yet, 
but  the  day  is  breaking.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  awakening  from  her  long  sleep 
and  is  coming  to  a knowledge  of  her  long 
neglected  duty  to  the  Jew. 

And  as  with  grateful  hearts  we  look 
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over  the  Jewish  field,  we  exclaim.  What 
has  God  wrought  in  the  last  century ! 

But  let  us  not  rest  satisfied;  the  good 
things  of  to-day  are  but  an  earnest  of 
better  things  to  come ! Let  us  increase 
our  personal  efforts  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  Jews;  let  us  pray  more  for  God’s 
ancient  people;  let  us  give  more  liberally 
of  what  God  has  entrusted  to  our  care. 


“Now  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them 
the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more 
their  fullness?” 

“For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be 
the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the 
dead  ?’ 

Rom.  11:12,  15. 


Apart  from  the  missions  there  are  influences  telling  upon  the  Jews.  From 
time  to  time  there  are  movements  like  that  of  which  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  recently 
dead,  was  the  centre  : or  that  connected  with  the  name  of  Rabbi  Lichtenstein, 
who  has  never  been  baptized,  though  he  is  a zealous  Christian.  And  social 
influences  tell  upon  the  Jewish  communities,  especially  in  Britain,  where,  happily, 
Christianity  is  more  of  a living  force  than  on  the  Continent.  There  are  many 
Reformed  Jews  who  are  averse  to  ceremonial  Judaism,  and  are  held  to  Judaism 
solely  by  the  ethical  and  spiritual  teaching  of  psalmists  and  prophets.  In  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  there  are  a considerable  number  of  Jews.  There  are  three  Peers  of 
the  realm  who  are  Jews;  and  in  the  last  Parliament  there  were  several  Jewish 
members.  There  are  many  who  have  left  the  synagogue  altogether  and  joined  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  century  just  closing  there  have  been  many  notable  instances 
of  such  proselytism.  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  famous  composer,  was  of  pure  Jewish 
blood,  and  he  was  no  mere  nominal  adherent  of  Christianity,  but  a convinced  and 
earnest  Christian.  Caspari,  Paulus,  Cassel,  the  commentators  ; Neander,  the  Church 
historian ; Friedrich  Adolph  Philippi,  the  great  expounder  of  Lutheran  theology,, 
were  all  Jewish  Christians.  Of  German  scholars  and  philologists  there  are  Theodor 
Benfey  and  Gottfried  Bernhardt,  and  Ebers,  the  Egyptologist ; Stahl,  the  jurist  ; 
the  Lindaus,  father  and  son  ; Heine,  the  poet,  were  all  proselytes  of  German; 
birth.  From  Denmark  we  have  had  Kalkar,  the  missionary  editor  and  historian  ; 
from  Hungary,  Vambery,  the  traveler;  from  Holland,  Cappadose  and  Da  Costa. 
In  Britain  we  have  had  Isaac  Disraeli  and  his  more  famous  son  ; George  J» 
Goschen,  the  financier  j-  Sir  Jules  Benedict  and  John  Brahms,  the  musicians ; 
Leone  Levi,  the  statesman  ; and  Joseph  Wolff,  the  Central  Asia  missionary,  and 
his  son,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff;  Ricardo,  the  economist;  M.  Margoliouth, 
the  Hebraist,  whose  sons  are  making  their  mark  in  Bible  scholarship  ; Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  and  many  more.  With  a list  like  the  above,  which  might  be  greatly 
lengthened,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  cannot  be  converted  to  Christianity. 

What  the  immediate  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  Jews  we  cannot  tell. 
But  we  know  that  their  evangelization  is  bound  up  with  the  glory  of  the  latter 
day,  and  the  promise  cannot  fail,  “All  Israel  shall  be  saved.” — Mission  Record. 


Will  brethren,  who  receive  occasionally  sample  copies  of  Olive  Trees,  hand 
them  to  families  where  the  paper  is  not  now  read  ? It  will  then  commend  itself. 
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ABROAD. 

Latakia,  Syria. — In  a letter,  dated 
Nov.  9,  1900,  Rev.  Jas.  S.  Stewart  says, 
respecting  the  teacher  and  licentiate  who 
were  spoken  of  in  the  last  report  to  Synod 
as  showing  great  hostility  to  the  Mission : 
There  are  no  signs  that  our  suspended 
elders  have  come  to  themselves  and  re- 
solved to  return.  But  instead,  they  have 
withdrawn  from  us  altogether.  They  at- 
tend the  Greek  services,  and  their  boys 
sometimes  take  part  in  reading  and  sing- 
ing or  chanting.  Lately  Salim  Haddad 
had  his  child  baptized  by  the  bishop  with 
great  ceremony.  It  was  done  at  the 
church  one  .Sabbath  morning,  and  after- 
ward the  bishop  and  priests  and  quite  a 
procession,  headed  by  the  crholy  cross/5 
came  to  the  house  and  were  served  with 
refreshments.  He,  Salim,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  send  written  invitations  to  Dr. 
Balph  and  myself,  but,  of  course,  we  de- 
clined to  attend.  M.  Asad  and  his  family 
have  joined  the  Greeks.  * * * 

I do  not  suppose  that  the  missionaries 
and  their  work  have  ever  been  the  subjects 
of  so  much  slander  and  ridicule  since  the 
work  began  here  as  during  the  past  year, 
and  at  present  we  can  only  humble  our- 
selves before  God  and  pray  that  He  may 
remove  this  reproach.  The  Greeks  are  still 
greatly  puffed  up  on  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian schools  and  Russian  influence,  but 
there  are  signs  that  the  present  state  of 
things  will  not  continue  long. 

A letter  of  the  same  date  from  Miss 
Maggie  B.  Edgar  reports  so  many 
hindrances  just  at  the  time  of  opening 
school  that  the  work  was  late  in  begin- 
ning. I found,  just  a week  or  so  before 
the  usual  time  for  opening  school,  that  our 
cook  was  going  to  leave  us,  and  it  took 
some  time  to  find  a man  suitable.  Then 


we  had  to  dismiss  our  teacher,  Basil 
Kherbawi,  much  to  our  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment. * * * The  opening  of 

the  Russian  school  emptied  our  day  school 
altogether,  and  took  away  a number  of  the 
girls  who  wrere  in  the  boarding  school  last 
year.  I had  applications  enough  from 
others  in  the  tow  to  fill  all  the  vacant 
places,  had  I accepted  the  children  free, 
but  we  thought  best  to  take  outside  vil- 
lage girls  rather  than  those  from  the  town, 
so  the  school  has  not  filled  up  so  rapidly. 
I have  forty-one  girls  in  now,  and  a few 
more  may  come  in  yet.  We  brought  a 
teacher  from  the  Beirut  field  in  the  place 
of  the  one  discharged.  He  is  a stranger 
to  us,  but  we  hope  he  will  prove  a true 
helper. 

The  hindrances  at  first  kept  us  from 
getting  into  the  regular  routine  of  work 
for  some  time,  and  we  seem  to  be  only 
fairly  started  now.  But  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  seem  little  if  only  we  may 
have  the  Holy  Spirit’s  blessing  and  pres- 
ence with  our  winter’s  work. 

Writing  a few  days  later  (Nov.  17)  Dr. 
Balph  reports  the  hospital  full  and  that  it 
has  been  ever  since  reopening  after  vaca- 
tion, except  a few  days.  There  have  been 
more  applicants  than  he  has  been  able  to 
take  in,  the  greater  number  this  year  being 
Moslems  or  Fellaheen. 

Suadia. — A letter  from  Miss  Cunning- 
ham, dated  Nov.  18,  1900,  contains  items 
of  interest:  You  will  have  heard  from 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodds  of  their  safe  arrival 
in  this  country,  although  they  have  not  as 
yet  reached  Suadia.  They  expect  to  wait 
in  Antioch  until  their  goods  come.  Mr. 
Dodds  came  down  last  Sabbath  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  preached  for  us  in  the  fore- 
noon, Mr.  Dodds  taking  the  evening  ser- 
vice. 
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The  work  here  is  as  usual.  We  are  quite 
pleased,  with  the  teacher  in  the  boys’ 
school.  Although  he  is  very  young  he 
knows  what  he  is  about.  * * * There  is 
the  usual  amount  of  sickness  generally 
prevalent  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  we 
are  all  well. 

Last  wTeek  I went  to  call  upon  the 
parents  of  the  young  man  who  joined  with 
us  last  year.  It  happened  to  be  a saint’s 
day,  but  I did  not  know  until  they  told 
me.  The  father  was  at  home,  and  instead 
of  hiding  or  running  away,  as  he  had  al- 
ways done  before,  he  came  and  spoke  to 
me.  He  said : “This  is  Cosmo  Dimeyan’s 
day;  most  holy,  in  fact  almost  the  holiest 
day  there  is.”  I said : “And  who  was  Cos- 
mo Dimeyan  ?”  “Oh  !”  he  replied,  “he  was 
one  of  the  angels  like  Christ,  you  know.” 
I told  him  that  was  impossible,  for  Christ 
was  God.  He  said:  “Christ  was  from 

God,  and  so  was  Cosmo  Dimeyan.”  He 
was  very  ignorant,  and  so  I just  dropped 
the  discussion  and  began  to  speak  of  Christ 
and  His  work.  He  listened  attentively 
for  a while  and  then  he  said:  “If  what 

you  say  is  true,  how  does  it  come  that  we 
have  been  doing  so  different  all  these 
years?  No,  it  can’t  be  true  that  we  have 
been  doing  the  very  opposite  to  the  gospel 
by  the  teaching  of  our  priests.  You  are 
only  a new  sect  and  we  are  from  ancient 
times,  a long  time  before  you  were  ever 
heard  of.”  1 said:  “If  you  want  the 

precedence  you  can  have  it.  The  first  man 
Adam  was  a sinner,  and  from  him  on- 
wards we  are  all  sinners  without  any  ex- 
ception, and  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour.” 
I don’t  know  that  he  was  helped  any,  but 
at  all  events  he  heard  the  gospel,  and  I was 
glad  to  be  able  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

I am  glad  for  the  boy’s  sake  that  the 
teacher  in  the  boys’  school  is  young,  as  he 
will  be  a companion  for  him  and  help  him 
more  than  an  older  man  could  be  expected 
to  do,  and  they  seem  to  be  good  friends. 


It  is  very  lonely  for  a young  fellow  when 
there  is  no  one  of  his  own  age  to  whom 
he  can  speak,  and  we  are  so  few  in  num- 
bers here. 

I hope  when  Mr.  Dodds  comes  that 
the  work  will  receive  a new  impetus  and 
many  souls  be  gathered  into  the  Kingdom. 

Mersina,  Asia  Minor. — In  a letter 
dated  Dec.  17,  1900,  Miss  Evadna  M.  Ster- 
rett  says,  among  other  things : The  girls’ 
school  opened  the  beginning  of  October 
with  thirty-one  of  last  year’s  boarding 
pupils  back,  and  many  more  new  appli- 
cants than  we  could  receive.  At  present 
the  boarders  number  forty-two  and  the  day 
pupils  fifty-four.  Of  these  ninety-six 
girls  there  are  seven  Fellaheen  and  three 
Moslems.  I should  like  to  be  able  to  re- 
port a greater  number  from  these  people. 
However,  some  of  the  Christian  (?)  day 
pupils  are  proper  objects  for  missionary 
effort.  They  keep  a wide-awake  teacher 
busy,  but  so  far  they  have  given  no  great 
trouble.  We  trust  that  with  God’s  blessing 
these  girls  may  be  better  for  having  been 
in  school. 

During  the  summer  vacation  we  had 
opportunity  to  do  some  house-to-house 
visiting,  and  I was  more  than  ever  before 
impressed  with  the  need  there  is  in  a mis- 
sion field  for  a lady  who  might  be  entirely 
free  to  do  such  work.  We  always  find  a 
welcome  wherever  we  go.  The  suffering 
among  the  poor  is  dreadful,  and  one  could 
not  help  wishing  for  means  to  be  able  to 
better  their  worldly  condition.  It  would 
have  been  easier  then  to  have  spoken  of 
their  spiritual  needs.  The  most  that  we 
could  do  was  to  leave  a few  piastres  with  a 
near  neighbor  and  ask  her  to  send  an  occa- 
sional meal  to  the  sick  ones. 

The  lady  teacher  did  a great  deal  of  this 
work  this  summer,  and  I am  sure  she  did 
much  good. 

Mersina  was  afflicted  for  at  least  two 
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months  with  a bad  form  of  fever,  which 
carried,  off  many  persons  after  only  a few 
days’  illness.  Several  stout  young  men 
died  of  it,  and  their  sudden  deaths  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  their  companions. 

We  feel  the  loss  of  Dr.  Metheny,  and 
trust  that  some  one  may  come  soon  to  take 
his  place. 

Cyprus. — Letters  from  Eev.  Henry 
Easson  contain  the  following  items : 
Writing  Nov.  3,  1900,  he  says:  Having 

made  our  plans  and  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  many  of  the  people,  we  concluded 
to  open  our  school  without  a Greek  depart- 
ment this  year  and  keep  on  the  outlook 
for  a good  teacher.  * * * I have  the 

Bible  lesson  from  8 :30  to  9 a.  m.  in  Eng- 
lish and  Greek,  and  then  give  a lesson  to 
the  advanced  English  class.  * * * 

The  school,  we  trust,  will  be ‘no  extra  ex- 
pense to  the  Mission.  Dr.  Moore  is  treas- 
urer, and  my  substitute  when  I go  away. 
We  have  quite  a variety  of  students — 
Turks,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

On  Nov.  8 Mr.  Easson  writes:  In  my 
last  I told  you  of  a letter  from  the 
brethren  at  Kyrenia  and  promised  you  a 
translation. 

In  order  to  explain  the  matter,  I will 
say  that  as  we  have  no  Testimony  in  Greek 
I prepared  a short  statement  of  our  prin- 
ciples and  translated  it  into  Greek  and 
sent  it  to  Kyrenia.  I had  sent  them  the 
“Shorter  Catechism”  some  time  ago.  The 
following  letter  is  the  answer  of  Mahall 
Loi'zides  to,  I may  say,  the  terms  of  com- 
munion sent  them: 

“My  dear  brother  in  Christ — I acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  with  the 
Confession  of  Faith.’  The  Kyrenia 
brethren  and  I have  read  it  and  found  it 
all  true  and  acceptable.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  and  most  natural  way  to 
make  this  confession  is  by  union  with  the 
visible  Church.  As  people  connected  with 


common  bands  for  this  world’s  profit  form 
societies,  open  shops,  etc.,  so  Christians 
must  seek  to  meet  with  and  build  each 
other  up  spiritually. 

“I  confess  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  unite  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  for  He  so  commands,  saying,  ‘If 
you  believe  with  the  heart  and  confess 
with  the  mouth,  you  will  be  saved.’  He 
also  commanded  His  followers  to  confess 
Him  before  men.  All  this  means  not  only 
that  we  should  talk  to  our  friends,  but 
also  openly  confess  Him  before  all  men, 
declaring  our  full  obedience  to  Him  and  to 
Him  alone.  Considering  it  as  my  duty,  I 
ask  you,  the  pastor  of  the  American  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Larnaca,  to  enroll  my 
name  as  a member  of  your  Church.  I need 
the  spiritual  support  and  comfort  of  the 
faithful  ones. 

“I  trust  to  the  Lord,  when  I am  known 
as  a Christian,  that  by  His  help  I will  be 
able  to  shun  many  temptations.  A Chris- 
tian out  of  the  Church  is  like  a child  with- 
out a home.  I can  hardly  appreciate  now 
what  the  enjoyments  and  protection  of  a 
Christian  Church  are.  The  union  with 
the  Church  is  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  of  Christ. 

“I  read  your  letter  to  the  brethren  here 
and  I hope  they  will  also  apply  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Church.  If  my  applica- 
tion is  not  written  in  order,  or  if  there 
is  anything  more  for  me  to  do,  please  •write 
me. 

“Many  regards  to  all  the  brethren  at 
Larnaca  from  all  of  us  here. 

“I  remain  yours  in  the  Lord, 

“ M.  Loi'zides.  ” 

I have  since  had  a letter  signed  by  the 
three  brethren  expressing  their  regret 
that  they  will  not.be  able  to  be  at  our 
communion  next  Sabbath  in  bodily  pres- 
ence, but  they  will  endeavor  to  be  present 
in  spirit,  and  express  the  hope  that  they 
may  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
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publicl y with  the  Church.  We  expect  Mr. 
Vamvois  to  go  and  stay  a while  at 
Kyrenia,  and  while  he  is  there  we  will  try 
and  hold  a communion  there. 

We  ask  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for 
these  men,  and  especially  for  their  wives, 
so  they  may  be  enabled  to  come  as  families 
into  the  Church. 

On  Nov.  12  Mr.  Easson  says:  Not 

many  of  our  members  from  other  parts  of 
the  island  were  able  to  attend  our  com- 
munion last  Sabbath,  so  our  numbers  were 
fewer  than  usual.  Also,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers here  has  beefi  seriously  ill  from 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  was  not  able 
to  be  out,  and  the  children  kept  the  hus- 
band at  home.  We  had  an  addition  of 
three.  * * * There  are  some  about 

ready  to  join  us  also  in  Nicosia,  and  we 
will  try  and  arrange  to  have  a communion 
there  in  the  near  future.  Thirteen  were 
present  at  the  tabje,  and  we  had  a pleasant 
season. 

A good  Greek  Protestant  teacher  is  very 
hard  to  find,  but  I have  a letter  from  Dr. 
Tracy,  President  of  Anatolia  College, 
who  writes  of  a man  about  thirty  years 
old,  a graduate  of  Anatolia  College,  and 
also  of  their  Theological  Seminary.  He 
says  that  he  is  a “good  Greek  scholar 
versed  in  English  and  uses  the  Turkish 
very  well.”  Although  the  year  has  be- 
gun, we  have  thought  best  to  secure  this 
man,  if  we  can,  for  fear  he  find  employ- 
ment somewhere  else  and  we  lose  our 
chance.  I have  written  to  Dr.  Tracy  to 
see  if  he  can  arrange  to  have  him  with  us 
to  begin  work  after  the  Greek  New  Year. 

From  a letter  of  an  earlier  date  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kempf,  of  the  C.  E.  Society 
connected  with  the  Second  New  York  Con- 
gregation, we  take  a few  sentences  with 
her  permission : The  work  is  progressing. 
There  are  more  Greeks  attending  our 
meetings  since  we  have  been  ringing  our 
new  bell,  and  we  hope  the  interest  may 


last.  “One  day,”  writes  our  helper  in 
Nicosia,  “while  in  a shop  of  a Greek,  talk- 
ing on  the  subject  of  religion,  one  present 
said,  ‘What  will  you  pay  me  if  I become  a 
Protestant  ?’  I answered  him,  ‘You  must 
rather  be  willing  to  suffer  and  spend 
money  for  your  religion/  I read  to  him 
1 Thess.  3 :3-4,  Phil.  1 :29  and  Luke  12  :32, 
33.  A Turk  who  was  present  and  heard 
the  discussion  and  the  reading  of  the  pas- 
sages, said,  ‘You  read  Turkish  well.  Come 
to  my  shop  and  read  to  me/  I read  to  him 
Mat.  5 :3-16  and  explained  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  its  sub- 
jects. At  another  time  I read  Mat.  9:1 
and  explained  how  faith  in  Jesus  had 
healed  the  sick  man,  and  spoke  of  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  forgive  sin  and  His 
authority  to  do  so.  I also  read  Mat.  12 : 
18-20,  where  we  learn  that  Jesus  was 
chosen  of  God  and  beloved,  and  I spoke  of 
His  coming  into  the  world  and  its  cause. 
Then  I read  John  13,  and  the  Turk  said, 
‘It  is  not  written  here  Son  of  God,  it  is 
blasphemy  to  call  Him  Lord/  Then  I 
read  Luke  1 :34,  35,  and  told  him  that  all 
the  names  and  perfections  of  God  were 
given  to  Him  in  the  Bible.  He  answered, 
‘How  can  these  things  be?  I do  not  un- 
derstand/ I said,  ‘Are  there  not  many 
things  in  the  Koran  you  do  not  under- 
stand?’ ‘There  are,’ was  his  reply.  ‘Well,’ 
I said,  ‘do  you  refuse  to  accept  them  be- 
cause you  do  not  understand  them  ?’  ‘hi  o,’ 
he  answered ; ‘we  accept  them,  as  they  are 
the  words  of  God.’  ‘That  is  just  the  way 
with  us,’  I said,  ‘and  the  things  written  in 
the  Bible.  We  believe  they  are  the  words 
of  God  and  accept  them.’  He  could  find 
no  answer  then,  but  another  day  he  said, 
‘When  the  Psalms  were  given,  the  Books 
of  Moses  passed  away,  and  when  the  Gos- 
pels came,  the  Psalms  passed  away,  and 
when  the  Koran  came,  the  Gospels  passed 
away.’  My  reply  was : ‘It  is  written  in 

the  Books  of  Moses,  “Thou  shalt  have  no 
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other  gods  before  Mef’  etc.  The  coming 
of  the  Psalms  did  not  change  this.  It  is 
true  that  when  Jesus  came  the  parts  of 
the  Books  of  Moses  that  were  fulfilled  in 
Him  are  not  binding  on  us  now,  as  they 
were  shadows  of  the  coming  substance.’ 
He  answered,  ‘All  of  these  four  books  came 
down  from  heaven.  The  Gospels  were 
taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jesus,  as  they  had 
come  down  to  Him.’  I asked  him,  ‘How 
did  the  Koran  come  down  ?’  He  said,  ‘The 
Angel  Gabriel  came  and  spoke  it,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  prophet  wrote  it.’  ‘Then  it 
was  written  in  the  world,’  I replied.  ‘Yes,’ 
he  said.  After  reading  John  16:28  and 
17  :8,  I left  him.” 

Our  helper  has  a prayer  meeting  Thurs- 
day evening,  a Sabbath  school  on  Sabbath 
morning,  preaches  in  the  afternoon,  and 
works,  as  you  see  from  his  report,  from 
house  to  house  and  in  the  shops  of  the 
people.  Pray  that  the  seed  thus  sown  may 
have  fruit. 

China. — The  churches  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Rev.  A.  I.  Robb  has  a letter 
from  Canton,  dated  Oct.  24,  1900,  which 
reports  the  property  at  Tak  Hing  Chau 
undisturbed  at  that  date  and  everything 
quiet  there. 


The  Missionary  Herald  publishes  a let- 
ter from  Dr.  Ament,  written  at  Peking 
Aug.  28,  1900,  in  which  he  thus  refers  to 
the  result  of  the  Boxer  uprising  on  the 
native  Church : 

“We  have  now  a martyr  church  in  North 
China.  Of  our  700  Christians,  over  half 
of  them  have  been  chopped  to  pieces  by 
Boxers,  and  of  them  all,  we  know  of  the 
whereabouts  of  less  than  200.  Daily  our 
poor  shivering  refugees  are  coming  in 
with  their  tales  of  woe.  They  have  been 
scattered  on  the  mountain  sides,  hiding  in 
the  caves  or  in  the  high  grain,  where  they 
were  burned  by  the  sun  and  wet  with  the 


rains.  It  has  been  a terrible  experience. 
From  June  20  to  Aug.  14  we  were  penned 
in  the  British  Legation,  800  foreigners, 
and  nearly  3,000  Chinese — Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christians — in  houses  near  by. 
Of  over  400  soldiers,  sixty-two  were  killed 
and  132  wounded.  So  you  see  our  losses 
of  fighting  men  were  about  25  per  cent. 
We  all  came  out  of  the  legation  with 
scurvy  in  our  mouths,  owing  to  our  in- 
sufficient food  supply.  No  missionary  was 
injured  except  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  who  re- 
ceived a flesh  wound. 

“Outside  of  the  legation  during  these 
two  months,  our  poor  Christians  were  be- 
ing harried  in  a way  unexampled  in 
Church  history.  In  some  way  the  house 
of  one  of  our  deacons  was  left  unburned. 
That  is  the  only  house  of  our  700  Chris- 
tians that  I know  which  is  not  burned. 
To-day  one  little  boy  turned  up,  the  last 
of  a family  of  seven  children,  father  and 
mother  being  killed  also.  Many  of  our 
people  went  to  their  death  like  heroes. 
Our  Brother  Hsieh,  of  the  North  Church, 
requested  that  he  might  put  on  his  best 
clothes  as  he  was  going  to  the  Palace  of 
the  King.  They  dug  out  his  heart  to  find 
the  secret  of  his  courage.  Our  farmer 
Christians  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
deeds  of  their  land  before  they  were  killed. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  Boxers  literally  to 
extirpate  the  Church. 

“We  have  with  us  about  160  Christians, 
nearly  all  who  are  left  of  our  five  churches. 
We  have  gathered  in  grain  from  aban- 
doned shops  and  houses,  and  our  people 
will  have  enough  to  eat  and  wear  for  the 
winter,  if  we  are  left  alone.  The  Boxer 
rage  has  spent  its  force,  but  it  means  that 
one  must  start  practically  de  novo  in 
North  China.  In  the  division  of  the  city 
for  police  purposes,  we  come  under  Rus- 
sian jurisdiction,  for  which  I am  sorry,  as 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  lawless  and  lust- 
ful. I have  almost  daily  encounters  to 
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protect  our  Christian  women  from  wan- 
dering Russian  soldiers. 

“Aug.  28  will  be  a great  day  in  Chinese 
history,  as  for  the  first  time  foreign  troops 
entered  and  passed  through  the  Forbidden 
City.  We  had  an  advantageous  position 
on  the  Coal  Hill,  and  saw  the  soldiers  of 
Russia,  Japan,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, United  States,  Austria  and  Italy 
march  through  those  precincts  never  be- 
fore trodden  by  western  men.  The  city 
was  not  looted,  and  will  be  kept  locked  up. 
It  was  saddening  to  see  an  old  empire  thus 
humiliated,  but  China  deserves  her  fate 
and  we  cannot  mourn  that  her  glories  are 
departed.” 

Dr.  Griffith  John  is  in  no  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  missions  in  China. 
“Twelve  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces,” 
he  writes,  “have  been  swept  clean  of  mis- 
sionaries; but  here  at  Hankow,  and  in  all 
the  surrounding  counties  where  we  are  at 
work,  there  has  been  no  suspension.  Chris- 
tians have  been  meeting  for  worship  as 
usual ; hospital  work  has  gone  on,  and  our 
day  schools  have  never  been  closed.  Till 
a fortnight  ago  the  daily  preaching  was 
carried  on  regularly,  but  when  the  officials 
suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
suspend  this  branch  of  the  work  for  the 
present,  we  thought  it  only  right  to  meet 
their  wishes.  * * * I do  not  take  a 

desponding  view  of  the  future — quite  the 
reverse.  There  are  glorious  days  before 
us.  I am  amazed  to  hear  that  people  are 
talking  about  giving  up  the  work  in  China. 
They  must  be  mad.  Our  prospects  to-day 
are  vastly  brighter  than  they  were  six 
years  ago.  At  that  time  I was  beginning 
to  despond.  I do  not  despond  now.  My 
heart  is  full  of  eager  expectation.  The 
only  question  that  troubles  me  is  this : Will 
the  Church  of  God  be  prepared  for  the 
magnificent  opportunities  which  the  new 
order  of  things  is  about  to  present  to  it? 


China  will  be  ready  for  you ; will  you  be 
ready  for  China?  May  God  prepare  all 
the  societies  for  the  China  that  He,  in  His 
own  mysterious  way,  is  preparing  for 
them.” — London  Chronicle. 


It  has  been  very  freely  stated  in  cer- 
tain circles  and  confidently  published  in 
more  than  one  newspaper  that  there  were 
no  native  Christians  in  China.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  months  we  have  met 
with  many  who  had  been  quite  sure  of  this 
fact,  but  they  were  remarkably  silent  when 
they  would  have  talked  very  freely  before. 

It  is  now  too  early  to  get  details  of  the 
sufferings  of  native  converts  in  China,  but 
there  is  overwhelming  witness  that  thou- 
sands there  loved  not  their  lives  unto 
death.  They  were  called  rice-Christians 
when  alive.  The  world  was  not  worthy 
of  them,  and  so  God  called  them  home, 
considering  them  worthy  to  share  the 
throne  of  Him  who  said,  “Where  I am, 
there  shall  also  my  servant  be.”  The  very 
few  cases  of  which  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  ascertain  details  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  they  prize  the  gospel 
which  has  saved  their  souls  and  givert 
them  true  happiness,  above  their  lives., . 
At  Shaohing,  when  all  around  Christians; 
had  been  robbed  and  persecuted,  and 
Christian  preachers  were  in  danger  of' 
their  lives,  the  latter  stood  at  their  posts 
and  daily  opened  the  chapels  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God 
committed  to  their  trust.  At  Ningpo  Dr. 
Goddard  was  called  out  into  the  country 
to  baptize  two  at  Zagyiao  when  to  identify 
one’s  self  with  Christians  was  to  stake 
one’s  life.  In  and  around  Ningpo  there 
were  several  others  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing for  baptism,  which  showed,  as  no 
words  could,  that  they  preferred  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  to  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a season.  We 
think  of  those  of  whom  it  was  said  they 
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“had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourg- 
ings;  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment. They  were  stoned,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  they  wan- 
dered in  deserts  and  in  mountains  and  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.”  Every  word 
of  this  is  true  of  Chinese  Christians  to- 
day.— C.  E.  B.  in  Baptist  Missionary 
Magazine. 

India. — One  effect  of  the  famine  in  In- 
dia is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Welldon, 
of  Calcutta : “It  has  drawn  Christians 

nearer  to  each  other.  It  has  made  us  think 
little,  for  the  time,  of  our  speculative  dif- 
ferences. It  has  made  us  think  much  of 
our  common  faith  and  duty.  We  have  al- 
most forgotten  that  we  belong  to  this  or 
that  denomination.  We  have  remembered 
that  we  are  ‘all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.’  Yet 
again  the  suffering  in  India  has,  I think, 
drawn  non-Christians  nearer  to  Christ. 
While  we  have  watched  with  admiring 
sympathy  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
people  of  India  in  their  long  and  painful 
affliction,  they,  too,  have  learnt  something, 
that  they  knew  not  before,  of  the  beauty 
and  sanctity  of  our  faith  as  inspiring 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  make  great  sacrifices,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  those 
who  in  race  and  religion  and  in  moral 
ideas  and  social  custom  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  themselves.  When  the  famine 
is  past,  the  tie  of  sympathy  will  remain. 
The  ministers  and  recipients  of  philan- 
thropic aid  cannot  be  strangers,  still  less 
can  they  be  enemies  any  more.” 

Africa. — In  an  article  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Record  for  November,  on  the  Liv- 
ingstonian  Mission,  which  was  begun  in 
1875,  Rev.  Robert  Laws,  M.D.,  D.D.,  thus 
speaks  of  the  results:  On  the  27th  of 

March,  1881,  Albert  Namalambe,  the  first 


convert,  was  baptized.  The  second  bap- 
tism took  place  in  July,  1882,  and  two 
years  later  the  infant  church  numbered 
nine  men  and  women.  Steadily  the  work 
has  grown,  till  on  6tli  May,  1899,  at  Ek- 
wendeni,  there  were  baptized  309  adults, 
and  148  children  on  the  following  day. 
1 n our  Scottish  section  last  year  there  were 
five  congregations,  three  having  kirk  ses- 
sions of  their  own,  with  1,315  communi- 
cants and  794  baptized  adherents.  In  the 
catechumen  classes  there  were  2,874  mem- 
bers, and  at  least  1,000  more  in  prepara- 
tory classes.  On  9th  November,  1899,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Central  Africa 
was  formed,  and  that  day  the  Presbytery 
of  North  Livingstonia  held  its  first 
sederunt.  Nor  is  the  grace  of  liberality 
unknown,  for,  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
of  several  thousands  of  books,  last  year  the 
contributions  in  money,  produce,  labor  for 
church  and  school  buildings,  school  fees 
and  thankofferings  for  medical  help 
amounted  to  £300.  To  get  the  compara- 
tive value  of  this,  we  must  remember  that 
the  laborer’s  wage  is  often  as  low  as  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  per  month. 

After  twenty-five  years’  work  the  Mis- 
sion has  to  face  altered  circumstances.  A 
young  and  rapidly  growing  native  Church, 
emerging  from  the  barbarism  of  the  past, 
and  still  in  the  midst  of  heathen  surround- 
ings, has  to  he  trained  for  God,  and  its 
members  diligently  taught  to  translate  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  into  practical 
holiness  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  everyday  life. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  recent  years  has 
been  due  to  the  active  preaching  of  the 
gospel  by  the  members  of  the  Church. 
All  the  adult  members  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  extension  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  in  its  support.  To  help 
them  in  this  work  a preachers’  class  is  held 
weekly  at  each  station  by  the  missionarjr, 
and  these  preachers,  going  forth  two  by 
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two  the  following  Sabbath,  hold  300  or 
more  services  in  different  villages,  and 
carry  the  gospel  to  thousands  who  other- 
wise would  not  hear  of  Christ.  The  growth 
of  this  evangelistic  and  educational  work 
has  emphasized  the  utility  and  economy 
of  employing  native  Christian  agency  as 
far  as  possible.  It  has  also  shown  the 
necessity  for  having  the  native  agency  bet- 
ter trained,  if  the  growth  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  strong  and  enduring. 

New  Guinea. — The  Eev.  J.  Chalmers 
sends  a list  of  twenty-six  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fly  River  in  which  services 
are  held  twice  daily  and  three  times  on 
Sabbath.  “The  services  are  very  primitive, 
and,  when  conducted  by  the  people  them- 
selves, the  words  spoken  are  very  few,  and 
these  in  great  ignorance.  I have  just  sent 
Hiro  and  six  church  members  and  their 
wives  up  the  river  to  preach  Christ  and 
hold  services  in  every  possible  village.  The 
church  members  are  to  remain  three 
months  and  then  return  here  for  a spell. 
They  have  no  education,  but  they  know 
the  story  of  the  Cross , and  they  are  in 
downright  earnest.  It  would  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  have  seen  with  what 
enthusiasm  they  went.  I got  wearied  of 
waiting  and  praying,  and  it  was  heavily 
laid  upon  me  to  act  and  do  something  for 
the  heathen.” — London  Chronicle. 

AT  HOME. 

Allegheny,  Pa. — Special  attention  is 
called  to  these  items  from  Central  Board 
of  Missions : 

Financial  Statement. 


Overdraft 
Nov.  1. 

Receipts.  Expenses. 

Domestic  Mission, 

$1,699.33 

$251.70 

$1,447.63 

Southern  “ 

483.33 

784.68  $432.96 

81.61 

Chinese  “ 

10L.58 

76.91  50.00 

74.67 
On  hand 
Dee.  1. 

Indian  “ 

382.36 
On  hand 
Nov.  1. 

213.78 

Jewish  “ 

206.66 

216.48  138.00 

285.14 

Sustentation 

211.88 

34.10 

245.98 

Domestic.- 

—Miss  Cunningham 

has  been 

laboring  in  Chicago  since  Dec.  3,  as 
city  missionary.  So  well  pleased  is  the  con- 
gregation with  the  results  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  Miss  Cannon  give  part 
of  her  time  to  the  same  kind  of  work. 

If  the  Sabbath-school  continues  to  in- 
crease as  it  has  been  doing  lately,  the  pres- 
ent building  will  not  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  it.  A Chinese  school  with 
ten  scholars  has  been  started. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  will  be 
dispensed  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  Janu- 
ary if  the  present  arrangement  is  carried 
out. 

The  Chicago  Congregation  needs  a 
church  building  of  its  own.  If  some  man 
of  means  would  himself  visit  the  field  and 
purchase  a lot  for  it  in  a suitable  locality, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  its  future. 
Is  there  no  one  ready  to  act  on  this  sug- 
gestion ? 

Indian  Mission. — Since  the  1st  of  De- 
cember it  has  been  reasonably  safe  to  visit 
the  Mission,  although  all  danger  of  con- 
tagion is  not  past,  nor  will  it  be  for  some 
time.  There  were  forty-four  cases  of 
smallpox — thirty-eight  children  and  six 
camping  Indians.  There  were  no  deaths. 
The  members  of  the  Mission  are  worn  out 
and  need  rest.  It  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Johnston  will  in  a short  time  commence 
his  work  here  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Board. 

No  attention  should  be  paid  to  unau- 
thorized appeals  for  assistance  for  mis- 
sions under  the  care  of  Boards.  The  lat- 
ter are  supposed  to  know  the  needs  of  the 
different  departments  of  work  entrusted 
to  their  care,  and  when  and  how  to  let  the 
Church  know  of  them.  If  the  members 
who  compose  them  are  not  competent,  they 
ought  to  be  removed  and  others  appointed 
in  their  place.  It  is  not  likely  that  outside 
parties  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  facts  as  to  prescribe  a course  of  action 
in  a real  or  seeming  emergency. 
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Southern. — On  Nov.  21  Mr.  Reed  and 
family  arrived  at  Selma.  He  at  once  en- 
tered upon  his  work.  Until  his  arrival 
Miss  McCartney,  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, had  charge  of  the  schools  and 
proved  herself  to  be  thoroughly  competent 
for  the  position.  The  daily  attendance  of 
scholars  is  450.  On  account  of  the  large 
number,  112  in  grade  No.  1,  taught  by 
Mrs.  Simms,  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
an  assistant.  Miss  Lillie  Fitzpatrick,  a 
graduate  of  Knox  Academy,  was  ap- 
pointed. The  prospects  for  a successful 
term  are  encouraging. 

Chinese. — Mr.  Hanmore,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  arrangement  made  by  Mrs. 
Boreland,  has  acted  as  superintendent  of 
the  school  for  December.  It  was  not 
thought  wise  to  keep  the  building  open 
without  some  one  in  charge,  as  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  Chinatown,  where  there  are  many 
gambling  saloons  and  low  resorts.  The 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  was  nineteen. 
The  severe  weather  that  has  prevailed  in 
California  during  the  month  accounts  in 
part  for  the  small  attendance. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Johnston  having  decided  to 
move  to  Oakland  early  in  January,  Mrs. 
Johnston  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
superintendent,  the  same  position  she  for- 
merly occupied.  The  Board  does  not  see 
its  way  clear  to  appoint  a minister  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  here. 

J.  W.  Sproull. 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Association  was  held  in  the  Central  R.  P. 
Church,  Dec.  19.  The  treasurer  reported 
having  received  for  the  quarter  $631.38. 

The  chairman  of  Receiving  Committee 
reported  the  rooms  in  the  Home  all  filled, 
the  last  two  being  taken  by  Mrs.  J.  McAl- 
pine,  of  Central  Allegheny  Congregation, 
and  Mr.  Ramsey.  There  is  no  doubt  if  the 
Home  were  larger  more  rooms  would  soon 
be  occupied.  There  are  now  ten  inmates. 


Since  the  weather  has  become  colder 
preaching  is  provided  for  in  the  Home  on 
Sabbath  evening. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  March,  1901. 

Hopkinton,  Ia. — Oct.  10,  1900,  Miss 
Lillian  B.  Joseph  and  Rev.  Frank  W.  Bret- 
nall  were  married  in  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents.  The  wedding  was  a quiet 
one,  only  relatives  of  the  happy  couple 
being  present,  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  groom’s  father,  Rev.  Bret- 
nall,  of  Laporte,  la.,  the  bride’s  pastor 
being  absent  from  home. 

Miss  Lillian  B.  Joseph  was  employed  in 
the  Tarsus  Mission  from  1887  to  1892, 
when  she  was  compelled  to  resign  because 
of  ill  health,  and  she  is  well  known  over 
the  Church.  Mr.  Bretnall  is  pastor  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  at  Hawkeye,  Ia.  The  best 
wishes  of  their  many  friends  follow  the 
happy  couple. 

Sept.  21,  1900,  Mrs.  Agnes  Ewart 
Neely,  a faithful  member  of  the  Hopkin- 
ton Congregation,  entered  into  rest.  She 
was  a cousin  of  the  great  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, and  well  and  favorably  known  to  a 
large  number  of  our  ministers.  Death 
came  to  her  very  suddenly,  but  she  was  not 
unprepared.  Rev.  14:13. 

Nov.  13,  1900,  Elder  Robert  L.  Wallace, 
of  the  Hopkinton  Congregation,  passed 
away  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  A good 
Christian,  a staunch  Covenanter,  well  read 
and  highly  intelligent,  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  family,  by  the  congregation 
and  by  the  Church.  He  was  a pillar  in 
the  Church,  and  Hopkinton  Congregation 
owes  him  much.  Ps.  12  :1. 

Com. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. — The  Third 
Church  of  the  Covenanters  celebrated  its 
golden  anniversary  Dec.  5 and  6,  1900. 
Olive  Trees  is  indebted  to  some  good 
friend  for  a programme  of  the  exercises, 
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with  excellent  portraits  of  the  present 
energetic  and  devoted  pastor,  and  of  the 
four  other  ministers  who  sustained  the 
same  relation  to  the  congregation  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  first  even- 
ing Prof.  D.  B.  Willson,  D.D.,  addressed 
the  people  on  “Our  Place  Among  the 
Churches”;  Eev.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  D.D., 
on  “Our  Church  and  Moral  Reforms;”  and 
Rev.  F.  M.  Foster,  Ph.D.,  on  “Our  Church 
and  World  Evangelization.”  The  second 
evening  a history  of  the  congregation  was 
read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boggs,  and  an 
original  poem  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  For- 
syth. The  exercises  were  closed  with  a so- 
cial, at  which  there  were  addresses  by  neigh- 
boring pastors,  music  and  refreshments. 

The  historic  sketch  is  republished  in 
these  columns  that  other  churches  may  see 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  a congre- 
gation has  a mind  to  work : 

“The  Third  Church  of  the  Covenanters 
in  Philadelphia  was  organized  Dec.  5, 
1850,  forty-four  members  being  enrolled. 
For  some  time  services  were  held  in  Com- 
missioners’ Hall,  then  located  at  Front 
and  Master  Streets. 

“In  1852  the  present  house  of  worship 
was  erected  on  Deal  Street,  near  Frank- 
ford  Avenue.  The  first  officers  were 
Robert  Forsyth,  Samuel  Cameron,  Will- 
iam 0.  Lindsay  (elders),  and  William 
White,  William  Young,  William  Brown, 
William  Dunlap  (deacons).  The  Rev.  A. 
M.  Milligan  was  the  first  pastor,  installed 
in  December,  1853,  and  released  in  Oc- 
tober, 1855.  Rev.  John  Middleton  was  in- 
stalled in  November,  1856,  and  released  in 
May,  1862.  Rev.  R.  J.  Sharpe  was  or- 
dained and  installed  in  April,  1866,  and 
released  in  April,  1879.  Rev.  John  M. 
Crozier  was  ordained  and  installed  in  May, 
1880,  and  released  by  sudden  death  in 
September,  1881.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Mont- 
gomery, the  present  pastor,  was  ordained 
and  installed  March  27,  1883. 


“The  present  officers  are  Daniel  Adams, 
Joseph  Henry,  Thomas  Johnston,  Hutche- 
son McCandless,  Thomas  H.  McCandless, 
James  Servis,  Joseph  M.  Steele  (elders), 
and  Thomas  Adams,  Thomas  J.  Crozier, 
Thomas  Boggs,  Samuel  R.  Boggs,  Hutche- 
son Gilmore,  James  B.  McCandless,  John 
L.  Steele  (deacons). 

“The  congregation  at  present  numbers 
150  members,  is  free  from  debt,  supports 
its  own  pastor,  also  a missionary  in  the 
foreign  field,  contributes  liberally  to  all 
the  boards  of  the  Church,  and  is  live  and 
active  in  all  Christian,  benevolent  and  re- 
form work. 

“The  present  organizations  in  the  con- 
gregation are  the  Sabbath  school.  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society,  Social  and  Benevolent 
Society  and  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  all  of 
which  are  in  a healthy  and  flourishing 
condition,  and  to  God  be  all  the  glory.” 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  enjoying  the  confidence,  moral  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  a loyal  and  con- 
secrated people. 


According  to  the  Public  Ledger  and 
other  Philadelphia  papers,  Mr.  Greenberg, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  “Mission  of  the 
Covenant  to  Israel,”  continues  to  meet 
great  opposition  in  his  work  from  the 
criminal  classes.  The  clippings  sent  us 
indicate  that  repeated  appeals  to  the  police 
and  even  to  the  Mayor  for  relief  from  in- 
sult and  assault  have  been  in  vain.  Mr. 
Greenberg  says  that,  in  some  instances, 
failing  to  secure  the  intervention  of  the 
police,  he  has  gone  into  the  matter  him- 
self and  has  succeeded  in  having  some  of 
the  worst  offenders  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison.  This  bold  interference  with  his 
missionary  operations  should  call  forth  the 
earnest  prayers  of  the  Church,  but  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Greenberg  should  remem- 
ber that  opposition  in  the  same  form  is  en- 
countered in  all  cities  where  the  civil 
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officials  are  not  men  who  fear  God,  and, 
if  other  workers  were  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample and  seek  to  put  down  the  enemy 
by  a display  of  external  force,  they  would 
only  intensify  the  trouble  and  make  mat- 
ters worse  for  themselves.  Christ  and  His 
apostles  did  not  appeal  to  the  civil  author- 
ities and  have  men  who  would  not  listen 
to  their  teachings  and  sought  their  lives, 
placed  under  arrest,  but  on  the  contrary 
bore  reproach  and  assault  without  a mur- 
mur. The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  pull 
down  the  strongholds  of  sin,  and  we  will 
never  be  successful  in  His  service  unless 
we  limit  ourselves  to  the  weapons  He  has 
placed  in  our  hands.  What  more  can  any 
preacher  of  the  gospel  ask  for  in  the  way 
of  defense  and  support  than  on  one  side 
“all  power”  and  on  the  other  side,  “Lo ! I 
am  with  you  all  the  days”  ? The  followers 
of  Christ  are  soldiers  and  should  be  ready, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  royal  Cap- 
tain, to  fall  on  the  field. 

Staunton,  III. — The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  dispensed  in  the  Staun- 
ton, 111.,  Congregation  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  December.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Pearce,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Licentiate  G.  W.  Benn,  now 
in  charge  of  the  congregation.  It  was  the 
first  time  there  were  present  two  preachers 
of  the  Word  at  any  communion  season 
since  the  departure  of  the  last  pastor,  Rev. 
E.  M.  Smith,  in  1890,  so  the  occasion  was 
an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Staunton  church. 

Much  interest  was  also  attached  to  the 
baptism  of  a child  who  is  the  nephew  of 


the  former  pastor,  and  to  whom  his  name 
of  Ellsworth  was  given.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Milne,  now  of  St.  Louis. 
That  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  him  who 
is  gone  might  descend  upon  his  namesake 
was  a prayer  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  every 
one  who  knew  the  purity  and  power  of  the 
life  of  that  man  of  God. 

*** 

Sterling,  Kansas. — The  third  Sab- 
bath of  October  was  Communion  Sabbath 
in  this  congregation,  the  pastor,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Allen,  being  assisted  by  one  who  grew  up 
in  the  congregation,  Licentiate  G.  W. 
Benn.  The  occasion  was  signalized  by  the 
fact  that  as  many  as  twenty-five  members 
were  absent  through  sickness  or  other 
cause.  Eighty  members  were  present  at 
the  Lord’s  Table.  Sterling  Congregation 
is  now  a good  sized  and  very  efficient  one. 
being  blessed  with  an  active  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  of  almost  sixty  members. 
Many  young  people  are  attracted  there  by 
the  location  in  the  town  of  Cooper  Col- 
lege, an  institution  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  has  sent  three  of  its 
graduates  to  our  Covenanter  Seminary. 
Rev.  Allen  left  after  the  communion  to 
preach  in  La  Junta  Congregation,  and  to 
assist  at  communion  in  the  Denver  and 
Evans  churches. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. — Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Junior  Missionary  Society, 
Miss  Mattie  R.  Wylie  spoke  in  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  to  a good 
audience,  Kov.  23,  1900.  A collection 
amounting  to  $20.60  was  taken  for  foreign 
missions. 


What  wonders  might  be  wrought  in  redeeming  the  world  from  sin  if  every 
Christian  were  filled  with  the  same  spirit  for  doing  good  which  possessed  the 
Japanese  convert  who  put  upon  his  door  every  morning  the  following  notice: 
“I  am  a Christian,  and  if  any  one  likes  to  go  in  and  read  my  good  Book  while  I 
am  out,  he  may.”  I 
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CHURCH  UNION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Some  friend  has  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  send  us  the  Montreal  Daily  Star 
for  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1900,  which  con- 
tains some  interesting  details  in  regard  to 
the  union  which  wras  consummated  in 
Edinburgh,  Oct.  31,  1900,  between  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Presbyterians : 

The  two  moderators,  Dr.  Ross  Taylor,  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  Dr.  Mair,  of  the 
United  Presbyterians,  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  platform,  the  former,  by  virtue  of 
seniority,  acting  as  chairman.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray Mitchell,  one  of  the  only  two  sur- 
vivors of  the  pre-disruption  missionaries, 
proposed,  and  Dr.  Henderson,  ex-moder- 
ator of  the  Lh  P.  Synod,  seconded  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  act  of  union,  which  was 
carried  by  the  whole  congregation  rising 
and  cheering.  The  chairman  then,  “In 


DR.  ROSS  TAYLOR, 

Moderator  of  F,  C.  Assembly. 


DR.  MAIR, 

Moderator  of  Synod. 


the  presence  of  our  Divine  King  and  Head 
of  the  Church,”  declared  the  act  of  union 
formally  adopted  and  the  vast  assembly 
united  in  singing  the  closing  verses  of  the 
72d  Psalm, 

“Now  blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God, 
The  God  of  Israel, 

For  He  alone  doth  wondrous  works. 

In  glory  that  excel. 

And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name 
To  all  eternity: 

The  whole  earth  let  His  glory  fill; 
Amen,  so  let  it  be.” 

After  this  Dr.  Ross  Taylor,  turning  to 
Dr.  Mair,  said:  “I  have  now  the  high 

privilege,  in  the  name  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  offer  you,  honored  brother, 
as  Moderator  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in 
token  of  the  happy  union  now  formed 
betwixt  the  two  Churches.”  To  this  Dr. 
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Hair  answered : “I  have  equally  the  high 
privilege,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  offering  you,  honored 
brother.  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  token  of 
the  union  now  happily  consummated  be- 
tween our  Churches.”  Dr.  Ross  Taylor: 
“And  may  the  Three  in  One,  God  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  richly  bless 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.” 
Dr.  Mair:  “And  make  it  a blessing  to 

Scotland  and  the  world  and  a glory  to  our 
Lord  and  King.  Amen.”  Dr.  Taylor: 
“Amen.” 

After  the  two  moderators  had  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  act  of  union  and 
the  first  Assembly  of  the  United  Free 
Church  had  been  constituted  in  prayer. 
Dr.  Rainy  was  elected  by  acclamation  as 
the  Moderator  of  the  United  Assembly. 


DU.  MURRAY  MITCHELL 

Moved  Adoption  of  Union  Act. 


The  same  paper  published  an  historical 
statement  of  great  interest,  which  the 
readers  of  Olive  Trees  will  be  glad  to 
have  in  this  compact  form  for  preserva- 
tion . 

History  of  the  Movement. 

Dissent  in  Scotland,  as  Froude,  Hill 


Burton  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  have  observed, 
has  been  due  not  to  any  widening  out  of 
doctrine  or  alteration  in  Church  govern- 
ment, but  to  a closer  return  to  the  primi- 
tive principles  of  the  Kirk  itself.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Estab- 
lishment has  always  kept  to  its  principles, 


DR.  HENDERSON,  PAISLEY, 

Seconded  Adoption  of  Union  Act. 


whether  these  were  right  or  wrong,  and 
has  left  the  Dissenters  to  make  the  inno- 
vations. 

Those  differences  between  the  Dissent 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  being 
brought  before  the  country  this  week 
through  the  union  which  is  being  formally 
accomplished  in  Edinburgh  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  Free  Churches.  The  dif- 
ferences between  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land have  always  been  a source  of  mys- 
tery to  the  Englishman.  He  finds  in  al- 
most every  Scotch  village  three  churches 
in  which  the  service  is  identical,  and  the 
ministers  of  which  have  all  subscribed  the 
same  confession  of  faith.  He  may  be 
tempted  to  make  light  of  all  those  congre- 
gations which  worship  in  a manner  so 
different  from  his  own,  and  to  regard  them 
with  the  same  quiet  contempt  that  he  has 
for  the  Zion  in  his  own  village.  But  to 
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come  to  close  quarters  with  the  ministers 
of  those  Scotch  churches  is  a revelation. 
He  finds  that  they  are  men  whose  theo- 
logical training  has  lasted  over  eight  or 


modest  manses  are  full  of  books  in  sev- 
eral languages  representing  the  latest  re- 
sults of  Biblical  scholarship,  and  that 
their  ecclesiastical  outlook  is  by  no  means 


ten  years,  and  that  they,  are  as  well 
equipped  for  their  work  as  the  clergymen 
of  any  Church  in  Christendom,  that  their 


bounded  by  the  interests  of  their  com- 
munion. But  he  will  find,  too,  that  while 
the  ministers  of  the  Free  and  the  United 
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Presbyterian  Churches  work  as  a rule 
into  each  other’s  hands,  the  minister  of  the 
“Big  Kirk”  stands  apart.  It  is  this  union 
between  the  two  Dissenting  Churches — a 
union  realized  years  ago  so  far  as  good 
will  and  Christian  fellowship  are  con- 
cerned— which  was  made  actual  and  out- 
ward in  Edinburgh  last  week. 

But  why  should  there  have  been  these 
three  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland? 
Had  the  metaphysical  faculty  of  the 
Scot  been  exercised  upon  subtle 
theological  questions,  and  has  the  re- 
sult been  this  cleavage  in  ecclesiastical 
life?  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  doc- 
trinal differences  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  separation.  Dis- 
sent in  Scotland  has  arisen  over  matters 
of  Church  administration — in  a word, 
over  the  question  of  patronage.  And  as 
patronage  has  been  most  keenly  resented 
in  times  of  deep  religious  quickening, 
Dissent  in  Scotland  has  always  had  a 
double  aspect.  It  has  been  both  negative 
and  positive.  It  has  protested  against 
an  abuse;  it  has  also  deepened  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  land. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  the 
older  of  the  two  Dissenting  communions, 
and  it  is  itself,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
result  of  the  union  of  several  smaller  pro- 
testing bodies.  It  dates  from  1732,  when 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  answer  for  a sermon  which 
he  had  preached  to  an  ecclesiastical  Court 
in  which  he  held  a high  position.  In  this 
sermon  he  attacked  the  exercise  of  patron- 
age and  showed  the  evil  effects  that  were 
being  produced  all  over  the  country  by 
the  intrusion  of  unsuitable  men  upon 
parishes.  He  was  sharply  remonstrated 
with  by  the  Assembly,  but  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  rebuke,  and  when  the  Assembly, 
to  punish  him,  separated  him  from  his 


charge,  he  with  three  others  took  the 
further  step  of  abandoning  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  setting  up  a separate  re- 
ligious body.  Men  of  position  and  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  spiritual  force,  they 
drew  to  them  much  that  was  best  in  the 
life  of  the  day,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  the  four  congregations  had  multi- 
plied fifty-fold. 

Twenty  years  after  this  secession  an- 
other dissenting  body  emerged  from  the 
Established  Church,  and  again  the  trou- 
ble was  born  of  patronage.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline,  in  1752,  refused  to 
induct  to  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing  an 
unwelcome  presentee,  and  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly  for  its  contumacy. 
Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock, 
was  deposed  as  a warning  to  the  other 
malcontents.  For  some  years  he  stood 
alone;  but  Scotland  was  being  stirred  to 
its  depths  by  that  same  religious  revival 
that  produced  the  Pietists  in  Gernaany 
and  the  Methodists  in  England.  By  de- 
grees the  most  earnest  people  in  the  coun- 
try became  connected  with  one  or  other 
of  the  dissenting  bodies — for  Gillespie  had 
founded  what  was  known  as  the  “Belief” 
Church.  Carlyle  bore  testimony  to  the 
power  that  they  had  half  a century  later, 
when  he  wrote  of  the  little  heath-thatched 
meeting  house  in  Ecelefechan:  “A  man 

who  awoke  to  the  belief  that  he  actually 
had  a soul  to  be  saved  or  lost  was  apt  to 
be  found  among  the  dissenting  people, 
and  to  have  given  up  attendance  at  Kirk.” 
In  1847  the  Secession  and  Belief 
Churches,  numbering  altogether  518  con- 
gregations, united  and  formed  what  has 
till  now  been  known  as  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
thus  had  its  origin  in  several  movements 
of  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  unde- 
sirable persons  upon  vacant  parishes,  as 
well  as  in  a religious  sense,  which  de- 
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manded  something  deeper  than  preaching 
of  the  type  of  Blair’s  “Sermons.”  The 
Free  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  burst,  to 
use  Guthrie’s  famous  phrase,  as  a river 
bursts  from  a glacier — a river  at  its  birth. 

The  ferment  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  which  produced  in  politics  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  Broad  Church  party,  as  well  as 
its  reaction^  the  Oxford  Movement, 
showed  itself  in  Scotland  in  a renewed 
agitation  against  patronage.  The  spirit 
of  freedom  was  in  the  air,  and  another 
effort  was  made  to  give  the  people  the 
control  in  the  choice  of  a minister.  But 
while  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  in  the  majority  and  was 
extremely  anxious  that  patronage  should 
be  abolished,  the  Church  was  found  to  be 
tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  was  decided  in  the  courts  of  law  that  it 
could  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
patrons  by  any  measure  that  its  own  Gen- 
eral Assembly  might  pass ; and  so  on  May 
18,  1843,  the  famous  “Disruption”  took 
place.  Nearly  -500  ministers,  and  among 
those  the  best  men  in  the  Establishment, 
resigned  their  livings,  and  faced  destitu- 
tion that  they  might  testify  to  the  Head- 
ship of  Christ  over  His  Church.  They 
carried  with  them  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  laity  of  Scotland,  and  every  foreign 
missionary  that  the  Establishment  pos- 
sessed. Lord  Jeffrey  was  an  optimist  in 
his  views  of  human  nature,  but  when  he 
heard  that  the  disruption  had  actually 
taken  place  he  cried : “I  am  proud  of 

my  country;  this  could  not  have  taken 
place  in  any  other  country  upon  earth.” 
And  Lord  Cockburn,  another  Scotch 
judge,  wrote:  “I  know  no  parallel  to  it. 
It  is  the  most  honorable  fact  for  Scot- 
land that  its  whole  history  supplies.”  At 
once  a Church  was  organized  on  national 
lines.  Money  poured  in ; in  almost  every 
parish  in  Scotland  a Free  Church  was 


built ; and  the  Sustentation  Fund  was 
started  by  the  genius  of  Chalmers.  To 
this  splendid  fund  each  congregation  con- 
tributes as  it  is  able;  and  each  minister 
receives  from  it  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  irrespective  of  the  amount  his 
congregation  has  contributed.  By  this 
means,  the  rich  congregations  help  the 
poor,  and  an  income,  which,  if  not  sump- 
tuous, is  at  least  reasonable,  is  given  to 
each  minister. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  a Church  which,  by  its  re- 
ligious intensity  and  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  it  has  exacted  of  its  ministers, 
has  conferred  benefits  not  on  Scotland 
alone.  A Church  that  in  its  separate  ex- 
istence of  less  than  sixty  years  can  num- 
ber among  its  preachers  such  men  as 
Chalmers,  Guthrie,  Candlish,  and  Whyte; 
among  its  quiet  spiritual  forces,  Mc- 
Cheyne  and  Andrew  Bonar;  among  its 
scholars.  A.  B.  Davison,  Robertson  Smith. 
A.  B.  Bruce,  Marcus  Dods,  Stalker,  Sal- 
mond,  G.  A.  Smith,  Denney,  and 
Hastings;  among  its  writers,  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, Horatius  Bonar,  Henry  Drummond, 
Walter  C.  Smith,  Hugh.  Macmillan,  Rob- 
ertson Nicholl,  Ian  Maclaren,  and 
Crockett — a Church  with  such  a record  is 
one  that  has  done  well  by  its  country. 

Those  two  Churches  have  been  joined 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  Apart,  they  have 
done  noble  work.  There  is  no  Church  in 
Christendom,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  which  has  so 
large  a number  of  foreign  missionaries,  in 
proportion  to  its  membership,  as  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Free 
Church  has  also  maintained  missions  on 
a great  scale  in  India,  Africa  and  the 
Newr  Hebrides;  and  since  the  days  of  its 
foundation  its  interest  in  Home  Mission 
work  has  been  unbounded.  But  what 
earnest  Scotland  is  looking  for,  and  what 
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earnest  people  are  regarding  this  union 
as  the  forerunner  of,  is  a further  union 
of  the  Established  Church  with  the 
United  Free  Church. 

While  this  article  has  dealt  necessarily 
with  the  Free  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Churches,  the  writer  does  not  mean 
to  ignore  the  great  work  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
Scotland.  Bereft  at  the  disruption  of  its 
best  men,  it  has  risen  from  its  ruins,  and 
is  now  a most  important  factor  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  land.  Patronage  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  question  of  the 
relationship  to  the  State  is  the  only  bar 
to  union.  Such  a union  of  the  two  great 
sections  of  Presbyterianism  would  prevent 
much  waste  of  power  and  duplication  of 
work;  and  it  would  make  Scotchmen, 
whose  waking  hours  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  in  theological  con- 
troversy, an  example  of  Christian  large- 
mindedness to  their  neighbors  over  the 
border,  and  to  many  another  people. — 
Daily  Star. 

OUR  POLITICAL  DISSENT. 

Covenanters  are  ever  and  anon  called 
upon  to  give  a reason  for  the  hope  that  is 
in  them.  It  is  essential  that  strict  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  definition  of  terms. 
Dissent  is  public  objection  to  the  action  of 
an  organic  body.  Only  members  of  the 
body  can  dissent  from  its  action.  Only 
members  of  synod  can  dissent  from  its 
action.  Others  may  protest  and  petition, 
but  they  cannot  dissent.  Dissent  is  ordi- 
nary and  fundamental.  A member  of  Con- 
gress may  dissent  from  an  act  and  have  his 
dissent  recorded,  and  still  continue  acting 
in  that  body,  but  if  he  dissent  from  its  con- 
stitution he  must  separate.  Four  hundred 
ministers  in  the  established  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  dissented  year  after 
year  from  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. But  in  1843  they  dissented  from 


the  constitution  of  the  body,  separated 
and  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
If  legally  qualified  electors  in  this  land 
dissent  from  the  Constitution  of  this  na- 
tion, under  which  the  political  body  has 
accepted  authority,  they  must  separate  and 
refuse  to  vote  or  hold  office.  This  is 
political  dissent.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
citizen.  The  citizen  is  the  free,  intelli- 
gent, responsible  person,  home-born  or 
naturalized,  exercising  his  rights  and  per- 
forming his  duties  in  civil  society.  Chris- 
tian citizenship  is  the  Christian  discharg- 
ing his  obligations  and  enjoying  his  rights 
in  civil  society  according  to  the  law  of 
Christ. 

Political  dissent  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  Christian  citizen. 

I.  Because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  God  as 
the  source  of  authority , Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Ruler  of  nations , and  the  Bible  as  the 
fountain  of  all  law. 

There  is  no  fact  of  philosophy  more 
clearly  established  than  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  accountability  of  the  nation.  That 
the  nation  is  the  creature  of  God,  subject 
to  His  law  just  as  an  individual ; that  it  has 
a unity  and  continuity  running  through 
the  generations ; that  it  has  a character  for 
virtue  or  vice,  righteousness  or  unright- 
eousness, obedience  or  rebellion,  just  as 
certainly  and  clearly  defined  as  David  or 
Ahab;  and  that  holiness  brings  down  the 
blessing,  and  sin  the  curse  of  God  upon 
the  nation,  are  facts  too  patent  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  best  thinkers  have  observed 
that  a nation  is  possessed  of  reason,  will 
and  conscience,  those  essential  attributes 
of  personality;  that  it  is  capable  of  doing 
right  or  wrong,  and  of  being  rewarded  and 
punished.  Milton  said  : “A  nation  ought 
to  be  but  one  huge  Christian  personage, 
one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an 
honest  man,  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue 
as  in  body ; for  look,  what  the  ground  and 
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cause  are  of  single  happiness  to  one  man, 
the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to  a whole 
state.”  It  is  also  affirmed  by  the  best 
political  philosophers  that  civil  govern- 
ment is  an  ordinance  of  God;  that  it  is 
that  settled  order  of  things  which  is  mani- 
festly in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will; 
that  it  is  clothed  with  authority  and 
charged  with  a commission  which  tran- 
scends all  human  institutions,  and  thus 
becomes  the  heaven-ordained  and  heaven- 
commissioned  agent,  representing  the 
Divine  government  among  men.  It  is  a 
Divine  institution. 

But  the  Constitution  is  the  nation’s  let- 
ter of  instruction  to  its  government, 
directing  how  its  will  shall  be  carried  out. 
That  “letter  of  instruction”  should  re- 
flect the  moral  character  and  purpose  of 
the  nation.  The  constitution  is  “the  trans- 
lation into  legal  language  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  nation,”  or  of  the  unwritten 
constitution  of  the  nation.  “The  consti- 
tution of  the  political  people  has  a two- 
fold character : there  is  a real  and  a formal 
constitution.  The  one  is  the  development 
of  the  nation  in  history — the  historical 
constitution;  the  other  is  the  formula 
which  the  nation  prescribes  for  its  order — 
the  enacted  constitution.”  “The  formal 
constitution  must  correspond  to  the  real.” 
(Mulford:  “The  Nation,”  pages  144-147.) 
But  as  “the  formal  constitution”  calls  into 
exercise  the  great  powers  with  which  God 
has  clothed  the  nation,  it  should  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  Him  who  is  the  source 
of  all  authority  and  power.  The  consti- 
tution is  the  nation’s  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, and  so  should  contain  a clear,  dis- 
tinct and  explicit  recognition  of  Christ 
the  King,  and  the  nation’s  pledge  to  serve 
and  obey  Him.  The  constitution  is  the 
sailing  chart  of  the  ship  of  state,  which  is 
f^xed  and  settled  for  all  circumstances  of 
wind  and  weather,  and  the  position  of 
“the  bright  and  morning  star”  should  be 


clearly  marked.  The  constitution  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  as  “any  law 
that  contravenes  the  law  of  God  is  no  law 
at  all”  (Blackstone),  it  should  fully  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Divine 
law — the  Bible — in  the  realm  of  politics. 
But  our  national  Constitution  does  none  of 
these  things.  It  is  silent  as  the  grave  re- 
specting the  authority  and  law  of  the 
King  of  Kings.  The  Christian  citizen 
may  not,  he  must  not,  strike  hands  with  a 
political  covenant  which  ignores  the  crown 
rights  and  royal  prerogatives  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  has  vowed  entire  separation 
from  the  world,  and  a political  body  un- 
der a secular  constitution  is  a worldly  and 
not  a Christian  power.  He  has  made  an 
entire  dedication  of  himself  to  Christ,  and 
he  cannot  compromise  by  swearing  al- 
legiance to  a secular  constitution.  He  has 
entered  into  a solemn  covenant  to  obey  the 
entire  law  of  Christ,  and  he  cannot  swear 
to  support  an  instrument  that  ignores  His 
authority  in  the  realm  of  politics.  He  has 
engaged  to  be  entirely  conformed  to  the 
image  of  Christ.  And  he  is  sure  if  Christ 
were  here  He  would  not  take  the  office  of 
Judge  and  give  out  licenses  to  our  saloon 
keepers  according  to  our  iniquitous  laws. 
Nor  would  He  be  a Judge  and  grant 
divorces  according  to  our  unscriptural 
divorce  laws.  Nor  would  He  be  a Post- 
master in  one  of  our  cities  and  swear  to 
open  the  office  and  receive  and  give  out 
mail  matter  on  the  Sabbath.  Nor  would 
He  be  Postmaster-General  and  carry 
on  the  United  States  mail  service  on  Sab- 
bath. Nor  would  He  be  President  and 
appoint  100,000  postmasters  to  break  the 
Sabbath.  Nor  would  He  swear  to  support 
the  Constitution,  which  is  the  fountain  of 
all  this  evil.  He  would  be  a political  dis- 
senter. The  Christian  citizen  should  go 
without  the  camp  bearing  His  reproach. 

Before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Abolitionists  refused 
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to  vote  or  hold  office  because  the  Constitu- 
tion protected  slavery.  Wendell  Phillips, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  a few  far- 
seeing  men  stood  with  the  Covenanters  in 
this.  If  they  were  justified  in  their 
political  dissent  because  the  Constitution 
voided  the  rights  of  men,  much  more 
should  the  Covenanters  be  political  dis- 
senters because  the  Constitution  ignores 
the  royal  claims  of  King  Jesus.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
modeled  after  ours.  It  differed  only  in 
three  points — protective  tariff,  States’ 
rights  and  slavery.  In  every  other  respect 
it  was  a copy  of  ours.  Where  was  the 
treason  ? They  did  not  deny  the  authority 
of  our  Government.  They  did  not  speak 
disrespectfully  of  us.  They  only  kept 
silent.  They  did  not  acknowledge  our 
authority.  That  was  treason.  Now  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in 
many  respects  good.  It  corresponds  to 
God’s  order  as  revealed  in  nature  and  His 
word.  What  is  wrong?  It  does  not  deny 
Christ’s  authority.  It  does  not  speak 
slightingly  of  it.  It  only  fails  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  That  is  national  treason,  for  this 
nation  is  as  much  a part  of  Christ’s  King- 
dom as  the  Southern  States  were  a part  of 
the  Union,  and  under  as  much  obligation 
to  acknowledge  His  authority  as  the 
Southern  States  were  to  acknowledge  the 
Government  at  Washington.  Then  every 
Christian  citizen  who  swears  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
guilty  of  treason  against  Christ,  jiist  as 
every  citizen  who  swore  allegiance  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
was  guilty  of  treason  against  our  Govern- 
ment. 

II.  Because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  unscriptural  provi- 
sions. 

The  Constitution  begins  : “We,  the  peo- 
ple, do  ordain,”  etc.  There  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  any  sovereignty  over  the  people. 


They  are  the  ultimate  authority.  This  is 
in  conflict  with  Christ’s  claim  to  be  “the 
Governor  among  the  nations,”  “the  Prince 
of  the  Kings  of  the  earth,”  “the  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.”  This  ignores 
the  command  to  “serve  the  Lord  in  fear,” 
“kiss  the  Son  lest  He  be  angry.”  It  sets 
aside  His  prerogative  as  Ruler.  “By  me 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.” 
This  disregards  the  warning,  “The  nation 
and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted.”  This  plucks  the  crown  of  purest 
gold  which  the  Father  has  placed  on  the 
brow  of  King  Immanuel,  and  trails  it  in 
the  dust.  A Christian  citizen  cannot  do 
this.  It  is  sheer  disloyalty  to  our  Saviour- 
King. 

Again,  the  Constitution  provides  that 
before  the  President  “enter  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing oath  or  affirmation:  ‘I  do  solemnly 

swear  (or  affirm)  that  I will  faithfully 
execute,”’  etc.  (Art.  II.,  Sec.  1.)  The 
Bible  form  is  explicit,  “Thou  shalt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  swear  by  His 
name.”  (Deut.  6:13.)  The  Christian 
citizen  who  entered  into  a solemn  covenant 
to  do  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him 
cannot  swear  to  support  this  mutilation  of 
the  Divine  ordinance  of  the  oath.  The  oath 
is  an  act  of  worship.  Our  Constitution 
omits  the  very  essence  of  the  oath,  a 
solemn  appeal  to  God.  And  every  Presi- 
dent, after  George  Washington  and  before 
R.  B.  Hayes,  took  the  Presidential  oath 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  God. 
This  is  wickedness.  The  Christian  citizen 
cannot  be  a particeps  criminis  in  this  vio- 
lation of  God’s  law.  Moreover,  “no  re- 
ligious test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  trust  under 
the  United  States.”  (Art.  VI.)  The 
meaning  of  this  cannot  be  mistaken.  It 
guarantees  to  the  enemies  of  Christ  equal 
rights  politically  with  His  friends.  Jus- 
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tice  Storjq  in  his  “Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,”  describes  the  instrument 
as  “a  compact  according  to  which  the  Jew, 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Christian  and  the 
infidel  sit  down  in  common  at  the  tables 
of  our  national  councils.”  Now,  the  Bible 
law  is,  “Thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the 
people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  covetousness.”  (Ex. 
18:21.)  Eulers  must  have  a talent  for 
representing  the  Divine  ordinance  of  civil 
government ; they  must  fear  God,  and  they 
must  be  the  uncorruptible  tribunes  of  the 
people.  But  our  Constitution  sets  aside 
the  Divine  standard  and  adopts  another 
which  admits  the  enemies  of  God.  Is  not 
that  dishonoring  the  King  to  void  His 
law  ? 

Still  further.  “Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibit  the  free  exercise  there- 
of.” (Art.  I.,  Amendments.)  If  this  only 
excluded  the  establishments  of  Europe  and 
protected  the  freedom  of  the  true  religion, 
it  would  have  been  scriptural;  but  it 
spreads  the  wings  of  Constitutional  pro- 
tection over  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  Greek, 
Latin  and  Protestant.  Rome,  Papal,  pol- 
lutes the  land  with  the  idols  of  her  cathe- 
drals, the  Chinamen  build  their  Joss 
houses,  the  Mormons  set  up  their  temples, 
the  Spiritualists  practice  the  arts  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor  with  familiar  spirits.  The 
Christian  citizen  recoils  from  a compact 
that  spreads  its  aegis  over  such  an  exten- 
sive part  of  Satan’s  empire. 

Furthermore,  “This  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.”  (Art.  VI.)  Eight  years  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  Congress  made 
a treaty  with  Tripoli,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. That  treaty  says : “The  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  is  in  no  sense 
founded  upon  the  Christian  religion,  and 
has  in  itself  no  character  of  enmity  against 
the  laws,  religion  or  tranquillity  of  Mus- 
sulmans.” (Art.  XI.  of  Treaty  with 
Tripoli,  dated  Jan.  3,  1797.) 

In  1810  Congress  passed  a law  that  the 
United  States  mail  service  shall  continue 
on  Sabbath.  That  law  is  operative  to  this 
day.  Every  Sabbath  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral sends  out  15,000  carloads  of  mail  mat- 
ter. Every  Sabbath  100,000  postmasters 
open  so  many  offices  in  our  land  for  secular 
work.  Railroad  companies  pay  a heavy 
penalty  if  they  fail  to  transmit  the  mail  on 
a single  Sabbath.  This  is  framing  mis- 
chief by  a law.  The  Christian  citizen 
must  repudiate  such  disobedience.  Our 
Government  collects  more  than  $150,000,- 
000  revenue  on  whisky  every  year.  * * * 
How  shall  we  designate  our  Constitution? 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
framed  by  a convention  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  French  infidelity  that,  as 
Franklin  said,  with  three  or  four  excep- 
tions, they  thought  prayers  unnecessary,  is 
a compact  of  political  atheism.  It  is 
saturated  with  that  doctrine.  It  is  the 
pernicious  source  of  the  secularism  that  is 
to-day  cursing  our  nation  and  threaten- 
ing her  life.  It  makes  us  as  a people  ob- 
noxious to  the  judgments  of  the  reigning 
Mediator.  Christ’s  friends  should  repudi- 
ate it  and  demand  that  the  nation  honor 
the  King. 

III.  Because  political  dissent  is  the  only 
way  by  which  Christian  citizens  can  free 
themselves  from  complicity  in  these  con- 
stitutional evils. 

The  only  way  in  which  Prohibitionists 
in  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
could  free  themselves  from  responsibility 
for  the  license  system  embodied  in  the 
platforms  of  the  old  parties  was  to  sepa- 
rate. The  only  way  in  which  Christian 
citizens  can  free  themselves  from  com- 
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plicity  in  the  political  atheism  embodied 
in  the  National  Constitution  is  by  sepa- 
ration from  the  political  body  of  voters 
which  has  accepted  authority  under  that 
Constitution.  Loyal  American  citizens 
who  lived  in  the  Southern  States  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  refused 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
because  it  was  the  symbol  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Government  of  this 
nation.  Christian  citizens  should  refuse 
to  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  because  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  Christ  and  places  those 
qualifying  to  support  it  in  an  attitude  of 
rebellion  against  Him.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Christ’s  disciples  identify  them- 
selves with  our  Government  in  political 
action.  But  the  Covenanters  refuse  to  in- 
corporate with  it  by  any  act , because  they 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  Christ,  and 
in  making  their  choice  between  Christ  and 
the  Constitution  they  reject  the  second 
and  bow  to  Him.  Who  carry  out  their 
profession  of  loyalty  to  Christ,  the  ma- 
jority or  the  Covenanter  minority?  When 
this  nation  acknowledges  Christ,  who  will 
be  recognized  as  having  stood  faithfully 
by  His  royal  claims,  the  Covenanters  or 
the  majority  of  Christ’s  professed  dis- 
ciples? Who  were  right  before  the  war, 
the  non-voting  Abolitionists  or  the  pro- 
slavery voting  Christian  majority? 
The  question  is  answered.  We  oc- 
cupy scriptural  grounds.  Moses  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
because  he  would  be  loyal  to  the  coming 
Messiah.  “Esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasure  of 
Egypt.”  In  Psalm  94:20,  David  said: 
“Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fellow- 
ship with  Thee,  which  frameth  mischief 
by  a law?”  If  a government  wrongly 
constituted  and  wickedly  administered 
cannot  have  fellowship  with  God,  it  should 


not  have  fellowship  with  His  people. 
Isaiah  said : “Say  ye  not,  A confederacy, 
to  all  those  to  whom  this  people  shall  say, 
A confederacy.”  This  refers  to  the  King 
of  Judah  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Assyria  to  protect  himself  against 
the  King  of  Israel  and  the  King  of  Syria 
(who  were  confederate)  instead  of  trust- 
ing in  God.  The  command  to  the  Cor- 
inthian Christians  was  to  part  company 
with  heathenism  which  permeated  the  so- 
cial, commercial,  political  and  religious 
life  of  their  nation.  “Come  out  from 
among  them  and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch 
not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I will  receive 
you,  saith  the  Lord.”  This  applies  to  the 
political  idolatry  of  which  our  nation  is 
guilty.  The  command,  addressed  to  the 
Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
separate  from  the  Papacy,  was:  “Come 

out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers in  her  plagues.”  It  applies  with 
equal  force  to  our  corrupt  political  organi- 
zation. Jehu,  the  seer,  rebuked  Jehosha- 
phat  for  entering  into  affinity  with  Ahab. 
“Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly  and 
love  them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?”  The  mes- 
senger which  Ezekiel  saw  with  the  writer’s 
inkhorn  by  his  side,  was  to  go  through 
the  city  and  put  “a  mark”  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  all  that  sigh  and  cry  for  the 
abominations  done  in  the  land.  This  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  the  intelligent 
dissent  of  a few  of  God’s  people  from  pub- 
lic wrong  and  their  separation  from  it. 
This  is  the  mark  of  the  Covenanters. 

IV.  Because  political  dissent  is  the  most 
efficient  remedy  for  constitutional  evils. 

The  political  party  cares  little  for  the 
protest  of  its  members  against  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  its  platform  so  long 
as  they  stay  in  the  ranks  and  vote  the 
ticket.  But  when  they  separate  there  is 
trembling  in  the  political  camp.  The 
testimony  of  those  Abolitionists  who  swore 
to  support  the  pro-slavery  constitution  and 
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enforced  the  fugitive-slave  law  and  voted 
the  ticket  of  the  pro-slavery  party  was 
neither  heard  nor  felt.  But  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  Cove- 
nanters, who  refused  to  vote  or  hold  office 
under  the  Constitution,  because  it  was  a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell,  were  heard  and  feared  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  the  whole  nation,  North  and 
South,  winced  and  writhed  under  their 
scourge.  Christian  citizens  ought  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  political  body  that  their 
testimony  for  Christ’s  crown  may  be 
heard  and  felt,  and  their  rebuke  of  the 
nation’s  sins  may  be  heeded.  This  is  the 
position  of  rectitude.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
power.  It  is  the  effective  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  witnesses.  It  will  awaken  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  a guilty  nation. 

J.  M.  Foster. 

Boston , Mass. 

USE  OF  MISSIONARY  LITERA- 
TURE.* 

All  through  Christ’s  teachings  the  real 
lasting  test  of  love  for  Him,  which  is 
given  by  Him,  is  willingness  to  do  what 
He  says.  The  Lord  tested  His  disciples 
in  various  ways.  To  Peter  He  said  three 
times,  “Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
Me?”  and  when  Peter  answered,  “Lord, 
thou  knowest  that  I love  Thee,”  Jesus 
gave  him  the  commission,  “Feed  My 
lambs.”  This  was  Christ’s  test  of  love. 
We  must  put  the  same  test  to  ourselves, 
put  our  own  name  in  the  place  of  Simon’s 
and  hear  Him  question  and  command  us. 
If  we  love  Christ  we  will  hear  His  last 
command,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.”  If 
we  love  Him  we  will  all  want  to  carry  out 
that  last  command,  and  yet  how  very  few 
act  as  if  they  heard.  We  might  say  a 
comparatively  few  who  have  gone  to 
China  or  India  or  Africa  or  the  Islands 

* A paper  read  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  McDonald,  at  a quarterly 
•meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Ladies'  Missionary  Union,  of 
Seattle,  Wash. 


of  the  Sea  seem  to  love  their  Lord  enough 
to  carry  out  His  dying  wish  and  com- 
mand. Have  we  any  right  to  go  through 
the  commandments  and  say,  Here  is  a 
good  one,  I will  keep  that  ? We  should  all 
delight  to  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord,  but 
with  how  much  greater  care  and  love 
should  we  hasten  to  obey  a dying  com- 
mand. How  we  treasure  the  last  word 
of  friend  or  mother,  and  if  a dying  re- 
quest has  been  made,  we  cannot  rest  until 
it  has  been  performed. 

Yet  we  do  hear  Christians  say,  “I  do 
not  care  anything  about  missions — for- 
eign missions  especially.  We  cannot  all 
go  as  foreign  missionaries.”  I do  not  think 
that  is  the  only  test  of  love  to  Christ,  but 
I do  think  it  is  one  of  the  tests  when  we 
can  say  with  Frances  Havergal,  “I  will  go 
where  you  want  me  to  go,  Lord,  over 
mountain  and  sea  and  plain.  I will  say 
what  you  want  me  to  say,  Lord.  I will  be 
what  you  want  me  to  be.”  Then  are  we 
ready  for  service.  And  we  who  do  not 
go  but  remain  at  home  have  certainly  a 
work  to  do.  And  is  it  not  part  of  the 
work  the  Master  has  for  us  to  do  to  arouse 
and  awaken  greater  interest  in  His  work 
in  foreign  lands? 

Feeling  somewhat  our  own  lack  of  in- 
terest in  such  work  and  desiring  to  arouse 
a greater  interest  among  our  members, 
the  Prayer  Meeting  Committee,  if  I may 
be  pardoned  a reference  to  personal  mat- 
ters, put  their  heads  together  and  mapped 
out  a course  of  study,  and  the  plan  was 
something  like  this : That  we  would  not 
confine  ourselves  wholly  to  our  own  mis- 
sions, but  that  we  should  take  a general 
survey  of  all  the  great  movements  in 
missions.  One  eve  in  each  month  is  given 
to  the  stiidy  of  a particular  field — China, 
for  instance,  being  the  first  taken  up. 
Topics  were  given  out,  especially  to  the 
younger  and  more  backward  members. 
The  nature  and  character  of  the  Chinese 
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people,  some  of  their  peculiar  customs, 
their  religiou,  first  missionaries,  their 
trials  and  their  needs,  our  own  missions, 
present  condition,  etc.,  were  a few  of  the 
topics  given  out.  China  has  been  so  much 
before  the  world  recently  that  it  was  no 
trouble  to  make  that  meeting  an  interest- 
ing one.  But  to  be  sure,  the  Prayer 
Meeting  Committee  made  it  their  especial 
duty  to  place  books  and  magazines  and 
papers  in  the  hands  of  those  less  likely  to 
make  an  effort  to  help  themselves.  The 
work  of  Pludson  Taylor  by  itself  is  some- 
thing to  arouse  interest. 

The  next  study  taken  i;p  was  India, 
with  its  teeming  millions,  with  its  great 
system  of  caste,  its  miserable  unhappy 
little  child  widows,  its  cruel,  idolatrous 
customs  practiced  in  the  name  of  religion, 
the  heart-rending  stories  of  famine.  Let 
the  Missionary  Committee  place  these  sub- 
jects in  the  hands  of  the  young  people 
and  put  books  and  papers  in  their  hands 
with  instructions  to  read  carefully  and 
come  prepared  to  tell  others.  They  will 
read  and  be  much  more  interested  in  the 
reading  when  they  know  they  are  going  to 
tell  others.  This  may  not  seem  much  of 
a way  to  use  missionary  literature,  but 
who  can  tell  what  effect  the  reading  of 
the  lives  of  consecrated,  self-sacrificing, 
devoted  men  and  women  to  the  cause  of 
missions ; their  hindrances,  their  encour- 
agements, the  gross  ignorance  and  super- 
stitions they  have  to  contend  with ; their 
implicit  faith  and  dependence  upon  God 
alone — who  can  tell  what  effect  this  may 
have  on  other  hearts  and  lives?  When 
Carey  began  to  study  missions,  he  scarcely 
had  any  sympathy,  but  filling  his  heart 
and  mind  with  the  power  of  facts,  these 
facts  quickened  his  love  for  Christ  and  for 
souls,  and  urged  him  forth  to  great  en- 
deavors, and  we  know  something  of  the 
results  of  his  work — the  Bible  translated 
in  forty  tongues  and  dialects  of  India  and 


made  accessible  to  two  hundred  millions 
of  people. 

I want  to  say  in  connection  with  this 
that  this  summer  the  children  in  our 
Sabbath-school  were  interested  in  the  In- 
dian famine  question ; they  were  told  of 
the  thousands  of  little  children  and  grown 
people  who  were  dying  for  lack  of  food, 
and  it  touched  their  hearts.  The  super- 
intendent asked  them  to  gather  as  many 
pictures  as  they  could  of  the  famine  suf- 
ferers from  papers  or  magazines  or  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them,  cut  them  out 
and  bring  them  to  her  and  she  would 
make  them  into  a book  which  could  go 
around  into  the  different  classes.  They 
did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  they  be- 
came very  much  interested  in  India  and 
her  people,  and  their  little  collections  and 
what  they  gathered  amounted  to  $150.  I 
speak  of  this  simply  to  show  that  chil- 
dren as  well  as  grown  people  can  be  in- 
terested in  mission  work.  Leaflet  litera- 
ture may  become  a valuable  help  if  it  is 
carefully  selected.  Take  three  or  four 
leaflets  bearing  on  one  subject  or  country, 
place  them  in  cartridge  or  manila  paper 
cover,  making  holes  through  which  to 
pass  a cord  or  ribbon  which  will  bind  them 
all  together.  Missionary  literature  in 
leaflet  form  is  so  varied  and  interesting 
that  a good  selection  makes  a splendid  be- 
ginning for  a missionary  library.  How 
our  boys  and  girls  like  to  hear  and  read 
thrilling  stories  of  adventure  and  travel ! 
Why  do  we  not  put  in  their  hands  oftener 
the  life  of  Dr.  Livingston  and  his  wonder- 
ful work  in  the  Dark  Continent?  How 
like  Paul  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast; 
of  Mackay,  of  J.  J.  Fuller,  who  is  forty- 
five  years’  personal  ministry  was  allowed 
to  see  many  degraded,  depraved  savages 
turning  from  their  horrid  cruelties  and 
begin  to  feel  after  the  living  God.  Then 
we  have  that  grand  old  hero,  John  G. 
Paton’s  books.  Have  not  many  of  us  been 
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brought  to  an  interest  in  foreign  missions 
by  the  reading  of  his  book?  Is  it  not  to 
be  found  in  thousands  of  mission  and 
Sabbath-school  libraries,  and  have  not 
countless  numbers  of  young  people  been 
thrilled  by  its  story  and  young  lives  laid 
on  the  altar  as  the  result?  Why  do  we 
not,  after  reading  a book  like  this  or  others 
I have  mentioned,  pass  them  on?  We  all 
have  friends  or  acquaintances  who  may 
not  be  particularly  interested  in  this  kind 
of  reading,  but  if  we  say  to  them,  “I  have 
read  this  and  found  it  so  interesting  and 
wish  you  would  read  it  too,”  a request 
like  this  might  very  often  be  the  means  of 
having  much  more  missionary  literature 
read  that  otherwise  lies  on  our  table 
scarce  opened.  Then  we  must  not  forget 
to  mention  our  own  Church  papers  and 
magazines.  We  ought  certainly  to  know 
what  our  own  missionaries  are  doing,  and 
if  we  take  these  papers  and  read  them  we 
cannot  help  being  interested.  There  may 
be  in  our  congregations  some  who  are  un- 
able or  not  sufficiently  interested  to  take  a 
Church  magazine.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
our  while  to  see  that  such  are  supplied? 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  litera- 
ture— the  best  of  all,  I may  say — and  that 
is  warm,  personal  letters  right  from  the 
workers  in  the  field.  What  more  interest- 
ing kind  of  literature  can  we  find,  and  if 
we  do  get  a nice  long  letter,  let  us  not  de- 
stroy it,  but  pass  it  on  to  other  persons 
or  mission  circles  or  young  people’s  so- 
cieties, because  a missionary  is  a verv  busy 
person,  and  if  he  takes  time  and  trouble 
to  write  us  a good  long  letter  we  should 
show  our  appreciation  of  it  by  letting  it 
do  all  the  good  it  may.  And  last,  if  you 
can  get  a real  live  missionary  it  will  stir 
up  more  interest  than  anything  else  I 
have  mentioned.  We  had  a taste  of  that 
about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  we 
received  a telegram  from  our  missionaries 
in  China  that  they  would  be  with  us  the 


following  morning.  China  does  not  seem 
nearly  so  far  away  now  that  we  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  our  workers 
there.  In  closing,  I would  like  to  say 
that  I am  well  aware  that  I have  not  pre- 
sented anything  particularly  new  in  the 
use  of  mission  literature,  but  I thought  it 
might  be  helpful  to  know  how  one  society 
was  using  missionary  literature,  and  how 
interest  was  being  stimulated  by  the  read- 
ing of  these  books  and  magazines,  the 
studying  of  the  different  fields  of  work 
and  consecrated  lives  of  these  servants  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  is  too 
small  if  done  for  the  Master,  and  if  we  do 
not  go  to  the  foreign  field,  it  is  our  duty 
as  well  as  privilege  at  home  to  work  for 
them,  pray  for  them  and  even  live  for 
them,  and  we  can  arouse  interest  in  them 
and  their  work  if  we  will. 

Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 
Another’s  soul  would’st  reach; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN 
CHINA. 

According  to  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands 
a Chinese  Christian  has  given  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  obstacles  to  evangelistic 
work  in  China : 

The  mistakes  which  have  aborted  the 
attempts  to  Christianize  China  are  mani- 
fold, wearying  to  the  Christian  and  ex- 
asperating to  the  Chinese. 

1.  Assaults  and  robberies  by  so-called 
Christian  nations. 

2.  The  diplomacy  and  demands  of  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

3.  Trading  iniquities,  such  as  adultera- 
tions, falsification,  forgery,  false  invoices 
and  bogus  insurance,  against  which  the 
Chinese  merchants  and  Government  have 
frequently  but  vainly  protested. 

4.  The  sending  out  of  comparatively 
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uncultured  missionaries  to  a race  with 
whom  culture  is  the  chief  fact  in  life.  . 

5.  The  employment  of  missionaries, 
books,  etc.,  using  a Chinese  that  occasions 
ridicule  and  conveys  few  or  no  ideas. 

6.  The  underpayment  of  missionaries 
in  a land  where  a man's  salary  is  univer- 
sally considered  the  measure  of  his  value. 

7.  The  fanaticism  and  intolerance  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  sects  of  Christian- 
ity toward  the  others. 

8.  The  ambition  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Catholic  Churches  to  acquire  land 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  a country 
where  each  particle  of  territory  must  be 
utilized  to  maintain  life. 

9.  The  immoral  tone  of  the  social  con- 
versation, and  the  profanity  and  drunk- 
enness, of  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
who  visit  China  or  live  in  China  for  busi- 
ness purposes. 

10.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Chinese,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Quoting  the  foregoing  long  and  severe 
indictment,  the  Review  of  Missions  says : 
To  one  who  does  not  know  the  reviving 
power,  the  re-creating  force  of  the  Light 
that  was  born  in  Judea  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  it  would  appear  as  if  ages  must 
elapse  before  the  half-billion  Chinese 
could  be  brought  over  to  the  higher  and 
better  faith.  But  it  is  only  a question  of 
work  and  resolve.  Let  all  agree  and  en- 
deavor, so  far  as  lies  in  his  power : 

1.  To  introduce  honesty  and  righteous- 
ness into  politics,  government  and  diplo- 
macy. 

2.  To  send  as  missionaries  to  China  the 
best  and  most  cultured  men,  and  to  pay 
them  ample  salaries,  giving  them  before 
they  go  an  excellent  education  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  that  country. 

3.  To  bury  all  sect  and  sectarianism  in 
missionary  work. 

4.  To  establish  such  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  in  China  as  shall 


best  illustrate  the  superiority  of  Christian 
over  non-Christian  civilization. 

5.  To  treat  the  Chinese  as  friends  and 
brethren,  and  so  make  them  realize  the 
principle  that  underlies  conduct  and 
character  in  Western  civilization. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  Africa’s  teeming  tribes,  from  In- 
dia’s perishing  multitudes,  from  China’s 
mighty  millions,  from  Japan’s  throbbing 
life,  from  every  soul  among  the  thousand 
millions  that  know  not  God,  the  cry  of 
despair — its  inarticulate  cry  for  help — 
goes  up. 

This  weary  world,  in  all  its  continents, 
with  all  its  nations,  wants  to  know  more 
of  Christ’s  message,  and  of  that  love  which 
stoops  from  heaven  to  cleanse  sin  and 
chase  away  sorrow. 

China  has  no  sorrow  that  His  message 
cannot  cure ; India  has  no  problem  it  can- 
not solve;  Japan  no  question  it  cannot 
answer;  Africa  no  darkness  it  cannot  dis- 
pel. 

The  cry  of  the  pagan  world  for  help  has 
resounded  in  every  generation  since  his- 
tory began.  It  ascends — a pleading, 
pathetic  cry — resistless  in  its  very  help- 
lessness. 

Ho  Christian  heart  can  refuse  to  hear 
it,  and  no  Christian  heart  can  hear  it  and 
refrain  from  prayer  and  pity.  If  we  love 
Him,  we  shall  go  in  person,  or  by  our 
gifts,  to  every  land  and  city  and  home 
whither  His  feet  are  moving,  with  Him  to 
plead  and  pray  and  win  a life. — Judson * 
Smith , D.D. 

Wherever  two  walk  together  and  have 
Christ  for  their  theme  and  in  their  heart, 
He  will  walk  between  them.  No  road  is 
so  common,  no  duty  so  homely,  but  that 
His  presence  is  ours.  Especially  is  He 
near  troubled  hearts. — McLaren. 

Give  time  to  the  “evil  one”  and  you  give 
him  all  he  requires. — Gladstone. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

All  mail  intended  for  OLIVE  TREES,  or  for  R.  M.  Sommer- 
ville,  should  be  addressed  to  32J  IVest  36th  Street,  New  York. 


— Olive  Trees  wishes  all  its  readers  a 
Happy  New  Year.  No  promises  are  made 
for  the  future,  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the 
co-operation  of  brethren  in  the  ministry 
and  representatives  of  missionary  societies, 
it  will  continue  to  commend  itself  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  missionary  oper- 
ations of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  arouse  to  a sense  of  responsibility 
many  who  seem  to  some  extent  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  a perishing  world. 

— Every  mail  brings  letters  commend- 
ing the  decision  to  continue  the  publica- 
tion of  Olive  Trees  for  another  year.  It 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  occupy 
space  with  extracts  from  these  communi- 
cations, but  we  ought  to  say  that  these 
expressions  of  good  will  are  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  that  the  approval  of  mission- 
aries in  the  field  gives  special  pleasure. 

— Missionary  A.  I.  Robb,  of  Tak  Hing, 
China,  has  met  with  a most  hearty  recep- 
tion in  all  the  congregations  he  has  ad- 
dressed in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Church.  His  enforced  visit  to  this  coun- 
try is  likely  to  awaken  a new  interest  in 
the  Mission  that  he  represents.  Miss  Mat- 
tie  R.  Wylie,  too,  of  Latakia,  Syria,  has 
been  busy  telling  the  story  of  her  special 
work  to  the  western  congregations,  and 
pressing  the  claims  of  the  Syrian  Mission 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  These  devoted 
laborers  will  not  fail  to  keep  missionary 
enthusiasm  at  white  heat  this  winter.  Let 
them  have  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
importunate  prayer. 

— The  prospect  of  resuming  work  in  the 
interior  of  China  in  the  near  future  is  not 
very  bright.  He  is  a bold  man  who  would 


venture  to  fix  the  date  when  existing  ob- 
stacles to  the  return  of  the  laborers  shall 
be  removed.  Recent  advices  announce 
that  the  Powers  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries 
and  that  the  Emperor  has  given  his  as- 
sent to  the  following  articles : A guaran- 
teed indemnity  to  the  amount  of  700,000,- 
000  taels,  payable  within  sixty  years;  a 
formal  apology  for  the  murder  of  the  Ger- 
man Minister,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  the 
erection  of  a monument  with  an  inscrip- 
tion expressing  regret ; punishment  of 
Boxer  officials;  prohibition  of  the  impor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  into  the 
Province  of  Peking;  the  razing  of  all 
forts  that  might  prevent  free  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  sea;  the 
abolition  of  the  Tsung-le-Yamen ; and  the 
free  access  of  foreign  envoys  to  the  Em- 
peror at  any  time.  It  cannot  be  known 
certainly  that  the  Emperor  has  approved 
of  these  terms.  This  is  reported,  however, 
and  this  statement  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  agreement  that  the  Powers  wish 
to  make,  and  the  bearing  that  such  an 
agreement  would  be  likely  to  have  on  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

— Olive  Trees  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Swift 
for  the  American  Board  Almanac  for 
1901.  As  in  former  years  this  annual  is 
brimful  of  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  the  evangelistic  operation  of  evangelical 
churches  and  societies  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  From  its  summary  we 
gather  that  the  total  amount  received  from 
all  sources  for  foreign  missions  last  year 
was  $17,060,504 — an  increase  of  $2,000,- 
000  over  that  reported  in  1899.  Of  this 
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amount  over  $8,000,000  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ; over  $5,000,000 
from  the  United  States;  $2,250,000  from 
Continental  Europe;  $826,128  from  Asia, 
Australia,  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
$372,949  from  Canada.  There  were  at 
work  13,096  missionaries,  with  71,137  na- 
tive laborers,  in  6,261  stations  and  22,066 
out-stations — an  increase  within  the  jrear 
of  400  foreign  missionaries.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  missions  there  are  10,985 
organized  churches  and  1,280,987  com- 
municants. 

Be  sure  and  send  to  the  Congregational 
House,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  this  Almanac. 
It  costs  only  10  cents. 

— Olive  Trees  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following  contributions  to- 
ward the  salary  of  the  young  women’s 
missionary  for  the  jrear  1901 : 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Taylor,  E.  Craftsbury, 


Vt $5.20 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  Pitblado,  Boston, 

Mass 5.50 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Tippin  McDowell, 

Shambaugh,  la 3.65 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Williamson,  Cambridge, 

Mass 3.65 

Miss  Maggie  B.  Atchison,  Olathe, 

Kan 3.65 

Covenanter  Young  People  of  Evans 
Congregation 12.00 


The  following  contributions  have  also 
been  received  toward  the  salary  of  pas- 
tors’ missionary  for  1901 : 

Rev.  J.  C.  Taylor,  E.  Craftsbury, 


Vt .$10.00 

Rev.  Henry  Easson,  Larnaca, 
Cyprus  20.00 


— Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
notice : 

There  is  a Missionary  Society  in  Al- 
legheny County,  Pa.,  composed  of  the 
different  evangelical  denominations.  It 


publishes  annualty  the  statistics  of  the 
different  women’s  societies.  Thus  far  the 
statistics  of  those  in  our  church  have  not 
been  given.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  ours  in  the 
next  year’s  report.  I have  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  those  in  our  church. 
Will  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  each 
woman’s  missionary  society  send  me  at 
the  close  of  its  fiscal  year  the  number  of 
its  members,  the  increase  and  decrease 
during  the  year,  amount  of  contributions 
and  the  different  objects  for  which  they 
were  given? 

I would  like  to  make  a perfect  report, 
that  our  church  may  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  others.  I shall  be  glad  to 
give  any  additional  information  that  may 
be  desired. 

Mbs.  J.  W.  Sproull, 

122  E.  North  Ave., 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

— A copy  of  The  People , the  Land  and 
the  Book  has  been  mailed  to  Olive  Trees 
with  request  for  a brief  notice.  This  is  an 
illustrated  Hebrew- Christian  quarterly, 
“treating  Judaism  and  Christianity,”  as 
the  editor  says,  “from  an  historical, 
biographical,  Messianic-prophetical  and 
literary  standpoint;  also,  current  events 
relating  to  the  J ewish  people,  bearing  upon 
Christianity.”  No  one  who  has  at  heart 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  can  fail  to 
welcome  every  earnest  effort  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Jews  that  they  may  see  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  Messiah  promised  to  their 
fathers.  “If  the  casting  away  of  them 
be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the 
dead?” 

We  wish  Mr.  Shapiro  good  success  in  his 
enterprise.  His  address  is  436  Carlton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  paper  is  $1. 


The  date  on  wrapper  indicates  the  time  to  which  subscription  is  paid. 


DIRECTORY  OF 


HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  OF  THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

LINDEN  AVE.,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Morton,  Perrysville  Ave. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Haslett,  1515  Federal  St. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Sloane,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sproull,  122  East  North  Ave. 

Donation  Secretary,  Mrs.  Jno.  M.  Allen,  1519  Fremont  St. 

Chairman,  Receiving  Committee,  Mrs.  R.  J.  George,  1411  Arch  St. 


H TPMTPT7  A POT  T TPPTP  The  only  College  in  the 
LrUjlN  -til  V A UUljljillLrJLlJ.  u.  S.  under  control  of  the 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  O.  S. 

NEW  COURSES,  Our  papers  accepted  at  Columbia,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Michigan 

NEW  FACILITIES,  University.  Better  work  is  being  done,  year  by  year. 

NEW  BUILDINGS,  Children  of  Clergymen  Have  Tuition  at  Half  Rates. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

W.  P.  JOHNSTON,  Pres. 

BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 


Post  Office  Addresses  of  Foreign  flissionaries. 


REV.  JAMES  S.  STEWART Latakia,  Syria. 

REV.  C.  A.  DODDS 

JAMES  M.  BALPH,  ESQ.,  M.  D 

MISS  MATTIE  R.  WYLIE* 

MISS  MAGGIE  B.  EDGAR 

MISS  WILLIA  A.  DODDS 

REV.  J.  BOGGS  DODDS Suadia,  via  Antioch,  Syria. 

MISS  META  CUNNINGHAM 

REV.  R.  J.  DODDS Mersina,  Asia  Minor. 

MISS  EVADNA  M.  STERRETT 

MISS  LIZZIE  McNAUGHTON 

REV.  HENRY  EASSON Larnaca,  Cyprus. 

W.  M.  MOORE,  ESQ.,  M.  D 

REV.  A.  I.  ROBBf Tak  Hing  Chau,  via  Canton,  China. 


* On  furlough,  address  New  Galilee,  Pa.  f On  furlough,  address  Denison,  Kan. 


O’Neills 

Sixth  Avenue,  20th  to  21st  St.,  New  York 


JANUARY  CLEARING  SALES 

IN  EVERY  DEPARTHENT 

l^'VERY  stock  in  this  huge  establishment  must  be  reduced 
to  a minimum  previous  to  or.r  Semi-Annual  Inventory, 
which  occurs  very  shortly.  In  order  to  effect  a prompt 
clearance,  we  have  gone  through  every  department,  cutting 
prices  right  and  left,  in  some  cases  fifty  per  cent.  If  you 
wish  to  secure  a bargain  :n  Millinery,  Dress  Goods,  Laces, 
Holiday  Goods,  China,  Glassware,  Furniture  or  Upholstery 
Goods,  etc.,  this  is  the  time,  for  at  no  other  season  during 
the  year  do  such  extraordinary  prices  prevail. 


H.  O’Neill  & Co. 

Sixth  Avenue,  20th  to  2 1st  St.,  New  York 


